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For a long time the state has been responsible for the school attendance 
of its children and a great part of its income is spent to teach them read- 
ing, writing, and arithmetic. Lately, supervision of the health of the 
children by school doctors and school welfare workers has been in- 
troduced. The first medical examination of the children in a school 
usually shows that a considerable number are already physically defec- 
tive. Of these, only a small number have actually inherited physical 
deficiencies; the health of the majority has been affected in infancy and 
early childhood by poor nourishment and neglect. 

For a long time this neglect of the children under school age was looked 
upon as an unavoidable evil, although it was known that the cause was 
easily removable, at least in part. The harm done to the baby is partly 
due to the fact that the parents are not in a position to provide the proper 
food, lodging, and clothing, but partly, also, to lack of understanding and 
intelligence on the mother’s part. Whereas in the first case it is the duty 
of the state to help in the care for the growing youth, in the latter case 
there is only one possibility of doing away with the evil: that is, training 
the mother in the nourishment and care of her baby. No worker 
nowadays is allowed to handle a sensitive machine without having been 
properly trained. A woman, however, when she becomes a mother, is 
allowed to handle her helpless baby without any training; and the harm 
done to the child through improper care is looked upon as unavoidable. 
Every teacher, clerk, or skilled worker must have some special training, 
but no training is demanded for a mother’s vocation. At best, the 
education for this responsible task has been left to the discretion of the 
mother, and even so, only in towns where courses have been offered which 
give her an opportunity for training. This voluntary training is very 
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often rendered difficult or impossible by lack of time and by the indiffer- 
ence of the poorest of the women and mothers, who are so depressed by 
the needs of life that they no longer try to improve their circumstances. 

Where important values, such as the health of human beings, are at 
stake, such training ought not to be left to the discretion of the individual. 
All the children of the nation should share in this education. Wherever 
it has been possible to introduce a required finishing (or continuation) 
course for girls, the education in domestic economy is a considerable 
factor in the school curriculum. In Austria, unfortunately, we have not 
succeeded in introducing this required training. We are still dependent 
on the 8-year elementary school. That is, knowledge which every child 
in a nation needs for life—and most of all the poorest—can only be 
taught through the elementary schools. The result is that such essential 
knowledge as that of nutrition and infant care can only be taught to the 
13- and 14-year-old girls in the last class of the elementary school. 

In the hundreds of school kitchens opened in Austria during the last 
five years, it is seen that girls of this age are quite apt at understanding 
the lessons in domestic economy. No other subject arouses so quickly 
the love and interest of the children and incites them to practice at home 
what they have learnt in the housekeeping lessons, and thus, not only 
school children, but indirectly also the mothers, the neighbors, and the 
whole village share in the good results. 

The formal demands of the official curriculum are now such that much 
of domestic economy must be taught in the lessons on natural science and 
arithmetic; only the practical part—the preparing of food—is taught as a 
separate subject. The technique of housekeeping and lessons on baby- 
care are thus a part of natural history. In the last year of the elementary 
school, the lessons in anthropology end with lessons on the human 
organism, its functions in a healthy and sick body, instructions for 
healthy living and hygiene, and they also serve as introduction to the 
important knowledge of infant care and sick-nursing, taught, if possible, 
with practical exercises. It is not supposed that a 13-year-old child can 
attain complete training as a nurse, but its interest should be awakened 
and its attention should be drawn to the importance of proper care in 
the development of the child and its future life. The teacher must 
awaken in the children the ambition to increase this knowledge in the 
future. Such continuation work is already found possible in most of the 
schools, provided either a teacher with the necessary training or the 
doctor arranges voluntary courses for out-of-school girls, of course 
with the approval of the school board of the district. Once the public is 
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convinced of the benefit of such a course, legislative provisions for it may 
easily be arranged. 

A preliminary requisite for the introduction of lessons of “education 
for life’ in schools is the training of the teachers. As the movement for 
“education for life’ started directly after the war at the time of greatest 
financial need and the governments in the various districts refused for 
financial reasons to grant the teachers leave for study, the training had 
to be left voluntary with the teachers. Since 1923, two types of courses 
have been arranged, and about a thousand teachers have already made 
use of them. Some are held for town teachers during term time, with 
meetings two free afternoons a week for two years. Others are held 
during the summer vacations. These summer courses have been going 
on with a constantly increasing attendance, now averaging four hundred a 
year. The teachers from country schools ask for these summer sessions 
not only as offering the possibility of increasing their knowledge but also 
as a means of contact with their fellow teachers. What they learn of 
nutrition and infant care they spread far into the districts by their 
work, not only in the schools, but also in local study circles for “‘educa- 
tion for life.” 

Unfortunately, however, there are still villages which have no teachers 
with such training. These places are often the ones where doctor, nurse, 
and welfare worker are hardest to reach and where the school is of a 
primitive sort, probably with one man teacher (Oberlehrer) and perhaps a 
woman teacher of needlework who divides her services between several 
villages. Nowhere is general education in the hygiene of everyday 
life so much needed as in such isolated communities where there is no 
other possibility for getting proper advice, and where the lonely, silent 
mountain cemeteries with their rows of little children’s graves, often 
six or seven from a single family, testify to the results of ignorance. 

In the movement for “life-education,” one of the questions we have 
had to face has been how to extend this most essential knowledge to 
places where the woman is the one source of help in her household, with 
no one to call on when she fails. The obstacles seemed almost insur- 
mountable; yet “where there’s a will there’s a way.” A travelling 
instructor in infant care seemed the means of introducing the knowledge 
of proper living (Lebenspflege) where no trained teacher was available. 
The preparation of such travelling teachers was made possible by Pro- 
fessor Pirquet, who put his university clinic at the disposal of annual 
courses in which teachers were excellently trained for the work. Part of 
their salary was cut off when they left their schools to take the training, 
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and their stay at the clinic was made possible, first by the Junior Red 
Cross and later by the American Friends’ Mission, whose help is here 
gratefully acknowledged. So, also, is that of the Anglo-American 
Society of Friends which generously defrayed the cost of salaries and 
travelling expenses of the travelling teachers for three years. Recently 
the local districts have undertaken to pay the salaries, but most of the 
travelling expenses are still met through the Friends’ Mission. 

These travelling teachers have been veritable pioneers in “education 
for life’ especially in our mountainous districts, and their activities are 
developing most prosperously. 

The purpose of “education for life” is to instruct the children of the 
people in the right conditions of living, to rouse their willingness to 
follow the teaching, and to provide them with the knowledge most 
necessary for carrying out the proper hygiene of daily life. The results 
of this education will show directly in the standard of living of the growing 
generation; illness and incapacity for work will be lessened and the 
want connected with these will be reduced. The small cost of the 
instruction is more than compensated for by the reduced necessity of 
caring for the sick, the incapacitated, and the needy. The lessons in 
household economy will increase the real income of the nation by teaching 
the people to avoid losses from improper household management. The 
recognition of the importance of such facts may call for further study in 
political economy, which heretofore has been interested only in methods 
of increasing the public income. The most valuable property of a state 
is not found in its crops, its cattle, and its mines, but in the growing 
generation of children, and to promote their vigorous development is 
the chief duty of the state. 
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LABOR HOURS AND COSTS IN HOUSE AND FOOD 
DEPARTMENTS 


A SuMMARY OF A SURVEY OF SCHOOL, COLLEGE, AND UNIVERSITY 
RESIDENCE HALLS AND CAFETERIAS 


MARY DE GARMO BRYAN AND ALICE M. ZABRISKIE! 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


Information as to operating costs in college dormitories and cafeterias 
is especially pertinent in view of present tendencies to place dormitories 
and dining halls on a self-supporting basis. It is difficult to secure com- 
parable figures on costs because of a lack of uniformity in methods of 
accounting. However, certain items such as food costs and wages can 
be determined directly, and the survey here reported was made to gather 
information which might serve as a suggestive nucleus for further study 
of operating costs and efficiency in management. 

Procedure. One hundred and fifty preparatory schools, normal schools, 
colleges, and universities cooperated by sending data on numbers of 
employees, wages, hours, and duties in their house and food services and 
laily per capita cost of foodstuffs. These data were compiled in April, 
1927, and wages and food costs were corrected in April, 1928. Wherever 
information was inadequate for clear interpretation, the data were not 
used. 

We find no constant differences in total labor costs due to location or 
in labor costs for the same house service in the different types of institu- 
tions. In the East, Middle West, and West, wages show no greater sec- 
tional differences than are to be found within each section. Wages in 
the South are generally lower, but larger numbers of employees are re- 
quired in proportion to the persons served, so that total labor costs are 
similar to those from the other sections. For these reasons, institutions 
are here classified only according to size and to service rendered. 

The wages and hours indicated by each institution were used in the 
calculation of its labor cost and time. From these figures, the average 
figures presented in this summary were compiled. 

Salaries. The averages of labor costs do not include the salaries of the 
administrative staff, but certain facts regarding the latter are of interest. 
As regards the number of persons on the administrative staff, this aver- 


1 The authors express their appreciation of the valuable suggestions of Dr. Benjamin 
Andrews and of the assistance of students in institution management in compiling the data 
in this study. 
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aged 1 in institutions with from 15 to 60 residents, 2 with from 60 to 300, 
3 with from 300 to 400, 4 with from 400 to 500, 5 with from 500 to 550, 
and 6 from 550 to 600. 

The range of salaries for administrative officers in the four sections of 
the country is shown in table 1. 

The lowest salaries are paid by institutions requiring neither training 
nor experience. Fifty per cent of the institutions require professional 
training, and most of these require some experience in addition. The 
demand for trained women is rapidly increasing, and salaries offered 
are commensurate with their training and with the service they render 
for the health and comfort of the entire school community. 











TABLE 1 
Range of salaries paid administrative staff in four sections of the country 
MINIMUM AND MAXIMUM SALARIES 
POSITION 
East West Middle West South 

0 $1000t-$4800t | $1200 -$4500T | $1800*t-$4000*t| $1500t -$3200T 
House director...... 750*t- 3300t | 1800*t-— 2760*t 900*t- 3500*f| 1000*t- 1300*T 
Assistant house 

GOTIAE... ccccceses 720*t- 2100t 600*f-1020*t| 840*ft-1600*t; 1000*f- 1200*T 
Food director ....... 1200f- 5400f | 1000f- 2800*T 600*t-— 3300T 600*t- 2200*f 
Assistant food di- 

watt weckess 1000f- 3000T 900t- 1020f 1200f- 2000T 900f- 1500*T 

















* Housing furnished in addition. 
t Meals furnished in addition. 


House Departments. Two types of house service were reported, weekly 
room service in which sleeping rooms are cleaned once a week only and 
daily room service in which sleeping rooms are cleaned daily and weekly. 
In both types of service, bath rooms, social rooms, and corridors are 
cleaned daily. 

Labor hours per capita per week were determined by dividing the total 
number of hours of maid service per week by the number of residents. 
The results appear in table 2. 

Labor costs per capita per month, also shown in table 2, were deter- 
mined by dividing the total pay roll for maids by the number of residents. 
In all the institutions reporting, meals were furnished to all house em- 
ployees, and no allowance for this was made in determining labor costs. 
In cases where a room was furnished in addition, $20 per month was ar- 
bitrarily added to cash wages in making the determinations so that the 
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figures might be comparable with those from institutions furnishing meals 
only. 

In small dormitories, those in which the majority of the rooms are double 
rooms show lower per capita labor costs, $0.95 for weekly and $1.80 for 
daily service. As the number of residents in a dormitory increases, the 
labor hours and costs per resident decrease. 

In 50 per cent of the dormitories, maids are employed on the basis of 
an 8-hour day, while in the other 50 per cent a shorter day is used, rang- 
ing from 43 to7 hours. The present tendency is toward a shorter work- 
ing period. 

Calculated on the basis of an 8-hour day, the reports indicated that one 
maid giving daily cleaning to single rooms in modern buildings and using 








TABLE 2 
Average labor hours and costs per resident in institutions 
NUMBER OF INSTITU- NUMBER OF LABOR HOURS LABOR COST 
TIONS REPORTING RESIDENTS PER WEEK PER MONTH 
Weekly 
room service 
12 100-300 ee $1.62 
17 300-700 1.08 .79 
Daily 
room service 
16 100-300 2.7 3.52 
10 300-700 y 2.35 














good cleaning tools can care for 32 rooms per day. This allows approxi- 
mately 10 minutes for the daily cleaning and 30 minutes for a more 
thorough weekly cleaning of a room. In old buildings, because of extra 
care required for floors and woodwork, a longer time was required, ap- 
proximately 15 minutes for daily cleaning and 40 minutes for weekly 
cleaning; and one maid doing daily cleaning cared for only 22 single rooms 
a day. 

Double rooms in modern buildings required the same amount of time 
as single rooms in old buildings, while double rooms in old buildings 
required 20 minutes for daily cleaning and 50 minutes for weekly clean- 
ing. One maid could care for 17 of these old double rooms. 

Typical directions for the daily and weekly cleaning of rooms were as 
follows: 


DIRECTIONS FOR DAILY CLEANING OF A BEDROOM 


1. Open windows and air bedding 
2. Remove waste 
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. Make bed 

Sweep rugs with carpet sweeper, broom, or small vacuum cleaner 
Clean lavatory 

. Dry mop floor 

. Dust furniture and window sills 

. Close windows and arrange shades and curtains 

Tools needed: Dust cloths, carpet sweeper or broom, floor mop 
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DIRECTIONS FOR WEEKLY CLEANING OF A BEDROOM 


. Open windows 

. Air bed, turn mattress and make with fresh linen 

. Remove waste 

. Dust small furniture 

. Dust small articles on top of bureau, shelves, desk and cover 

. Dust ceiling, walls, and curtains 

. Remove and clean small rugs unless vacuum cleaner is used in room 

Use vacuum cleaner or broom on large rug 

8. Dust radiator 

9. Sweep closet and room 

10. Clean lavatory 

11. Dust woodwork 

12. Dust furniture 

13. Clean mirrors, pictures, and lights 

14. Clean floor, replace rugs and furniture 

15. Close windows and arrange shades and curtains 

Tools needed: Clean, soft cloth for woodwork and furniture, high 
duster, radiator brush, broom or vacuum cleaner, dust pan, 
dry mop, wet mop and pail when necessary, cleaning materials. 


SIO oe Ww be 





Care of bathrooms, social rooms, and corridors was found to require 
from 6 to 8 minutes per resident daily. Due allowance must be made 
for this in cases where chambermaids combine this cleaning with the care 
of sleeping rooms. 

Liberal estimates for cleaning bathroom equipment are: Lavatory, 
including fixtures, 2 minutes; bathtub, including fixtures, 4 minutes; 
toilet, 4 minutes; shower, 4 minutes. 

The range of 6 to 8 minutes covers variations in size and type of social 
rooms and corridors. Average figures were found to be of 1.1 labor 
hours per resident per week in buildings with 100 to 300 residents and 1.08 
labor hours per resident per week with 300 to 700; this difference cor- 
responds to the proportionate decrease in space occupied by public rooms 
as the number of residents increases. 
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Labor-saving equipment was not widely used, only 59 institutions 
reporting any devices of this sort. Of these, 58 use vacuum cleaners, 
20 use floor-waxers, and 2 use mop trucks. 

Food Departments. Calculation of the labor hours and cost of meals 
served by the food departments of the institutions is complicated by 
several facts. One of these has already been referred to, namely, that 
no cash estimate is made for meals provided for employees. Twenty 
dollars per month was added to the figures for cash wages in cases in 
which housing was furnished in order to make these figures comparable 
with those from institutions furnishing meals only. More serious is the 
question of waitress service. Only 8 per cent of the dormitories reported 
such service by regular employees. The remaining 92 per cent relied on 
students, but none indicated the actual cost of this service, and on the 
basis of the information now available, estimates of the cost of student 








TABLE 3 
Average labor hours and costs in food departments 
SES. MEALS SERVED LABOR HOURS panty 
21 60—- 300 0.3 (18 min.) $0.08 
11 300— 750 .2 (12 min.) .06 
9 750-1200 .19 (11 min.) .05 
12 1200-1700 .18 (11 min.) .035 














waitress service would be worthless.? The average labor costs per meal 
shown in table 3 were, therefore, computed exclusive of waitress service,* 
but the average labor hours included all kitchen and dining room labor. 

Labor hours and costs per individual meal decreased as the number of 
meals served increased. 

The variations in costs found in each group corresponded to the type 
of meals served and, roughly, with the per capita cost of foodstuffs. 
Reports from colleges and universities showed an average cost of $0.42 
per person per day for raw food, though in one case it ran to $0.65. In 
other institutions, irrespective of size and location, the average was $0.58 


? This point is discussed in a shorter paper which appeared on page 105 of the JouRNAL 
or Home Economics for February, 1929. 

* Recent studies indicate that 3 cents a meal or 10 cents a day will about cover the cost 
of waitress service for a simple meal, using regular employees. 
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per person per day. The cost of preparing less expensive food was lower 
than that for more elaborate meals. Labor and cost also varied with 
the type of dining room, as is shown in table 4. 

The reason for higher labor costs in cafeterias than in dormitories is 
that a greater variety of food was offered and a larger force was neces- 
sary for its preparation. Labor hours appear lower in the figures for 
cafeterias because the estimate for dormitories included waitress service. 
(See table 3.) 

Labor-saving Equipment. The labor-saving equipment reported varied 
somewhat with the type of institution. Such devices were generally 
used in dormitories, especially in the larger ones. Thus, all but 10 per 
cent of the dormitories (and these included all which served less than 100 
persons) reported the use of the devices which are most effective in re- 


TABLE 4 


Average of labor hours and costs per meal reported by comparable institutions serving more 
than 1200 meals daily, with average number of meals served per employee 

















MEALS SERVED 
TYPE OF DINING ROOM LABOR HOURS cost PER EMPLOYEE 
PER 8-HOUR DAY 
I nc nc gcapaceditenkeseae 0.16 $0.06 56 
DS yids a akiecenwaliiielnnnd hina 14 .06 59 
Be ls en I, non k 6 ccsdkciddecenusasas .22 .08 42 
cos tae geksaewebweceaes 13 05 83 
EES EE Se ee nee et Pn .18 035 42 





ducing labor costs, namely, dishwashing machines, mixers, and vege- 
table peelers. Ice-cream freezers, steam cookers, meat choppers, bread 
mixers, and can openers appeared in only 15 per cent of the dormi- 
tories, and usually in those serving more than 750 meals daily. Me- 
chanical refrigeration was reported by 30 per cent. 

Among university cafeterias, the use of various types of labor-saving 
devices was as follows: Mixers in 96 per cent; dishwashing machines, 86 
per cent; slicers, 73 per cent; vegetable peelers, 63 per cent; steam cookers, 
26 per cent; can openers, 23 per cent; butter cutters, 20 per cent; cash 
registers, 60 per cent; electrical ice cream freezers, 3 per cent. 

Labor Turnover. Labor turnover is an important item in the labor 
costs of an institution. The necessity for instruction and for increased 
supervision of a shifting force requires a considerable expenditure of time 
and, therefore, money. An efficient, smooth-running, loyal organization 
giving satisfactory service to residents of dormitories or patrons of cafe- 
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terias is a financial asset to the college, apart from its social value in aid- 
ing to establish for the student good standards of living. 

Labor turnover as reported from the house departments of dormitories 
ranged from 10 to 266 per cent with an average of 71 per cent. 

Labor turnover in food departments, including university cafeterias, 
ranged from 0 to 175 per cent with an average of 68 per cent. 

Reasons for high turnover among regular employees was listed by the 
directors of house and food departments in order of their frequency as 


follows: 


1. Poor wages. Employees available at wages offered are inefficient, 
restless, and inexperienced 

. Undesirable living conditions in the institution 

. Inadequate equipment and poor working conditions 

. “Lack of system” 

. No pay during summer vacations 

. No vacation as reward of service 

- No sick leave 
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Reasons listed for low labor turnover are as follows: 


. Careful selection 
. Fair wages 
. Good living conditions 
. Adequate equipment and good working conditions 
Twelve months pay. Two weeks vacation with pay after one year 
of service 
. Sick leave when reasonable 
. Definite hours and duties* 
. Standards maintained by adequate instruction and supervision 
9. Justice and consideration in the handling of employees 
10. Employees given all the responsibility they are capable of carrying 
11. Reasonable working hours 
12. Opportunity for promotion and for increase of wages 


nr Wh 
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Labor Costs and the Total Budget. We regret that labor costs as they 
relate to the total budget can be discussed but roughly in this summary. 
Only 10 per cent of the institutions reported that they operate their dor- 
mitories and cafeterias on a budget, and the majority of these are normal 
schools having appropriations for operating expenses only. 

Statements of income and expenditures, however, indicate that there 


‘Typical standardized directions may be secured from the Northfield Summer Con- 
ferences, East Northfield, Massachusetts. 
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are at least two distinct types of operation. In one type the charge to 
the student, or the appropriation, covers only the items of food and sup- 
plies, salaries and wages, laundry, heat, light and power, and ordinary 
repairs. Expenditures of institutions in this type showed a range of 29 
to 34 per cent for salaries and wages. Food and supplies ranged from 
57 to 65 per cent. 

A second type of operation aims at self-supporting residence halls and 
commons. Charges cover operating costs such as food and supplies, 
salaries and wages, laundry, repairs, replacements, heat, and light and 
power; and, in addition, such fixed charges as insurance, interest on in- 
vestment, reserve for retiring the investment, and depreciation. With 
this type of operation, expenditures for salaries and wages showed a 
range of 20 to 23 per cent of the total. Food and supplies ranged from 
30 to 38 per cent. Many variations from these two types of operation 
were reported. 

Uniformity in accounting which will permit of the comparative study 
of costs of housing and feeding students will be the most important step 
in the establishment of standards for these services in various types of 
institutions. 
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HOW INTELLIGENT IS THE GIRL WHO ELECTS HOME 
ECONOMICS?! 


EDNA M. ENGLE 


Assistant Supervisor of Home Economics Education, Baltimore, Maryland 


A comparison of the intelligence of home economics students and non- 
home-economics students is a matter of considerable interest. There is 
no dearth of opinion regarding it. Practically all educators have firmly 
fixed notions concerning the matter, but it has been difficult to find any 
objective evidence to support such opinions. Our purpose has been, 
therefore, to gather as much objective evidence as possible regarding the 
facts and to present the findings. 

In order to obtain as wide a geographic sampling as possible, a special 
form was prepared for collecting the intelligence ratings and marks in 
home economics, as well as the marks in the core subjects of typical 
academic high school courses (English, mathematics, and language). 
This was sent to the supervisors of home economics in 40 of the typical 
cities of the country. Of this number, 14 responded. Through this 
means, we obtained intelligence ratings for 602 students in the junior 
high and senior high schools who had chosen home economics and for 569 
students who had not elected home economics. The intelligence ratings 
(I.Q.) were based on well-known group intelligence tests, such as Terman, 
Otis, and National. The marks were the official school ratings, sub- 
mitted by the teachers from the official records of each school. 

Charts 1 and 2 show respectively the distribution of I.Q.’s for the 
home economics and non-home-economics groups. It is interesting to 
note that among the 602 home economics students the I.Q. ranged from 
one of 50, a very low rating, to one of 190, indicating very superior in- 
telligence. Also that the scores of half the students fall between 95 
and 115, which would indicate that this middle section of the group is of a 
good grade of intelligence. Taking the median figures (1) for the home 
economics group (106.2—P.E. r 0.5) and the non-home-economics group 
(108.6—P.E. r 0.5) at their face value, we have a difference of 2.4 in I.Q. 
in favor of the non-home-economics group. The probable error of the 
difference {2) between the two medians is 0.7 or about 0.7 of 1 point. 


1 Based on a report given before the Education Section of the American Home Economics 
Association, Des Moines, Iowa, June, 1928. 

For his valuable assistance in the interpretation of statistical data, the writer is deeply 
indebted to Dr. J. L. Stenquist, director of the Bureau of Research, Baltimore, Maryland. 
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The statistical probabilities, therefore, if 600 other students had been 
taken, would not differ more than about 1 point from those here pre- 
sented. If 6000 instead of 600 students had been examined, the chances 


Cuart 1. DistrrpuTion or INTELLIGENCE Ratincs or Home Economics SrupENTS 
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(Each star represents the position of 3 pupils; 
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are even that the true median for each group would not differ from the 
obtained median bymore than 0.2 of 1 point. The probable error of the 
difference between the medians of these groups, if each contained 6000 
cases, would be 0.2 of a point. The effect of increasing the number of 
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cases in any distribution tends to decrease the probable error of the 
median of these distributions of the difference between the medians, but 
does not affect the difference itself which exists between the I.Q.s of 


Cart 2. DistrrpuTion or INTELLIGENCE RATINGS OF Non-Home-Economics STupENTS 
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25 percentile 99.4 


Median 108.6 
Q9.7 


75 percentile 118.8 


the home economics and non-home-economics groups. The size of the 
group merely tends to eradicate errors due to sampling. C onsidering the 
geographical distribution and the large number of cases involved in this 
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study, the results are, therefore, for practical purposes, as reliable as those 
of a sampling of a far greater number of cases. 

Are the younger girls in the early junior high school years who elect home 
economics of different calibre from those of the senior high school who do not 
elect home economics? In grades 8 and 9, the median for students who 
elect home economics is 107.8 while for the corresponding group who do 
not elect it, the median I.Q. is 104.7. On the other hand, in 10, 11, and 
12 grades, the median for the group who elect home economics is 105.4 
and for the group who do not elect it, the median is 110.3. This prob- 
ably indicates selection; that is, in the lower grades we find more typical 
pupils before elimination has begun to be serious. In the upper grades, 
only those pupils who survive high school are involved, and since to 
survive a high school course requires marked mental ability, it is to be 
expected that the median I.Q. of a senior high school in general would be 
higher. This has, of course, been long established. 

If we now examine the I.Q. rating of the senior high school group which 
has elected home economics, we find that these girls are on the average 5 
points lower in I.Q. than their academic colleagues in the same school, 
despite the fact that in the junior high school the median I.Q. of the 
group which elects home economics is on the average 3 points higher than 
that of the academic group. Although the difference in the senior high 
school group is 4.9, there is not so much difference in the abilities of these 
pupils as has been popularly believed. It has been the opinion that the 
pupils who elect home economics have been below the average I.Q., which 
is in general 100. In this study we find that this is not the case, since 
the median I.Q. for these pupils is 107.8 for junior high school and 105 
for senior high school. However, the average I.Q for the typical high 
school student is 110. The status of the non-home-economics group is 
identical with this, while the home economics median I.Q. falls 5 points 
below. According to Symonds (2), the people who have I.Q.s less than 
100 are dull or stupid.” Since the average I.Q. for the senior high school 
group who elect home economics is 105, we can conclude that they are not 
the stupid girls that the majority o’ educators have believed them to be. 

In this paper more emphasis has been placed upon the average I.Q. 
of the senior high school group rather than upon the junior high school 
group because most of the elections in home economics take place in the 
10, 11, and 12 grades. Apparently by the time the students reach the 
senior high school, some of the less academically able girls have dropped 
out of the academic race, and we find them in the home economics group 
with the result that the average I.Q. is pulled down. What selective 
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processes are taking place in the senior high school which cause the girl 
with the lower 1.Q. to elect home economics? Mere opinion will not 
answer this question; it is a subject for scientific investigation. In 
considering the medians, however, we should not overlook the wide varia- 
tion that appears in both groups. There are very bright and very dull 
students in both groups; the typical variation in I.Q. is about 10 points 
above and below the respective medians. There is apparently no differ- 
ence in the variability between the two groups; one varies as much 
as the other. 

Is the academic scholarship of home economics students in junior and 
senior high school equivalent to students of non-home-economics in the 
same grades? To answer this question, the average marks in mathe- 
matics, English, and languages were similarly distributed for the two 
groups. The median mark in academic subjects for all the home eco- 
nomics students is 80.8 and for all the non-home-economics students 84.3, 
the academic group thus again ranking higher. In view of the difference 
in I.Q. as stated above, this may beexpected. In other words, there are 
many home economics students who receive high marks in the academic 
subjects and many who receive low marks, and the same may be said for 
those who do not take home economics. 

Do girls who elect home economics earn unusually high marks in home 
economics? The median home economics mark for 679 girls is 85 as com- 
pared with 80.8 for the same group in academic subjects. Thenon-home- 
economics students obtained an average mark of 84 in the academic 
subjects. 

There is little difference in the marks that junior and senior high school 
girls receive who elect home economics. They do, however, attain 
higher marks in home economics than in their academic subjects. 
Whether the home economics teachers are more generous in their marks, 
or whether they include more factors in their judgment of pupils admits 
of no interpretation in this paper. From the data presented, it would 
appear that home economics teachers use percentage standards of about 
the same order in assigning marks in their field as academic teachers do 
in theirs, and that the home economics students obtain marks in their 
field that are closely equivalent to the marks which academic students 
obtain in academic subjects. 

A further study of the various relations applying to the two groups was 
made by the method of correlation. These correlations showed no 
appreciable difference between I.Q. and academic marks for the two 
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groups; that is, in attempting to predict from her I.Q. what academic 
mark a girl will be apt to receive, it is of no adavntage to know whether 
she is in the home economics group or not. The relation is low for both 
groups (r 0.34 and 0.32 respectively). As we consider the same relation- 
ship in junior high school, the situation is but little different, although the 
coefficients are slightly higher (r 0.53 and 0.45 respectively). In the 
senior high school, there is even less relationship apparently, and there 
is no distinction betwen the home economics and the non-home-economics 
groups (r 0.27 and 0.26 respectively). On the whole, therefore, we are 
unable to predict for either group on the basis of the I.Q. what marks the 
students will receive in English, mathematics, and languages. The condi- 
tion is neither better nor worse in the home economics group than in the 
non-home-economics group. Since the I.Q. is based on objective tests, 
it is altogether likely that it is more trustworthy than the teachers’ marks. 
The correlation between home economics marks and academic marks in 
general is 0.56. 

According to Symonds (2), the correlation of marks in one academic 
subject with another academic subject tends to range around 0.5. In 
this study the correlation between home economics marks and academic 
marks is 0.56, a little higher than the figure quoted by Symonds. This 
difference may be interpreted as follows: A correlation of 0.5 is 13 
per cent better than chance whereas a correlation of 0.56 is 17 per cent 
better than chance. We may (3), therefore, predict a girl’s probable 
academic marks from her home economics marks only about 17 per cent 
better than by chance, while to predict her home economics success from 
her I.Q. is only about 5 per cent better than by chance, since there is a 
correlation of only 0.35. The common notion, therefore, that if a girl 
does well in academic work she will also do well in home economics is not 
substantiated by these data. However, the correlation between the 
marks in individual academic subjects such as English and mathematics 
is no better than the correlation between home economics marks and 
academic marks in general. Therefore, we are no better able to predict 
whether a girl who does well in mathematics will also do well in English, 
than whether a girl who does well in mathematics will also do well in home 
economics. All we can say is that there is a positive relationship but by 
no means a close one. The statement is often made that a girl who does 
poorly in mathematics or languages will do well in home economics. 
Since it is current opinion that mathematics is the most difficult core 
subject, a correlation was made between home economics marks and 
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mathematics marks. In correlating the mathematics marks and home 
economics marks, r=0.67. While this correlation could not be rated high, 
it certainly does not show the negative relationship implied in the state- 
ment made above. If, for example, we know that a girl is below average 
in mathematics, on the basis of these data we may say that the chances 
are at least 25 per cent better than pure chance that she will also be below 
the average in home economics. 

What possible conclusions may be drawn from this study? Certain 
tendencies seem to be apparent. In the junior high school, before the 
great mass of students has dropped out we find that the girls who elect 
home economics have very nearly the same intelligence ratings as those 
who do not elect it, while in the senior high school, after large numbers 
have dropped out, those who survive and choose home economics do rate 
about 5 points lower in I.Q. than their colleagues in the academic classes. 
In this connection, however, it should be kept in mind that the I.Q. that 
we are here considering deals largely with the abstract ideas of the class- 
room. There can be no longer any question that there are other kinds 
of intelligence than the academic sort measured by the tests here reported. 
The social intelligence and mechanical intelligence of the girls who 
choose home economics may very possibly be higher than that of their 
academic colleagues, although unfortunately no data are available on the 
topic (4). 

The I.Q. rating has the advantage of being based on an objective test, 
and hence has more reliability than teachers’ marks, whether or not either 
is valid. Unfortunately, however, as has already been pointed out, it 
does not measure all of the traits in which we are interested, and it is also 
necessary, therefore, to consider the teachers’ marks, although it has 
been conclusively shown by Ruch and others that they are highly un- 
reliable. The validity in many cases is questionable. However, since 
they are at present the basis for graduating as well as for failing students, 
we are forced to consider them. This study shows that so far as marks are 
concerned, girls who choose home economics, whatever may be their 
intelligence status obtain marks in the academic subjects on the average 
about 3 per cent lower than their colleagues in the academic classes. On 
the other hand, girls who choose home economics obtain from their home 
economics teachers marks in that subject practically equivalent in 
magnitude to that obtained by academic students in the academic 
subjects. These findings show that home economics teachers are as 
exacting in their standards as are academic teachers in theirs, the average 
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mark for both groups being 85. If these marks could be taken at face 
value, we might say, therefore, that the girl who chooses home eco- 
nomics is somewhat less of the academic type than the average; she does 
slightly less well in academic subjects, but makes up for it in her achieve- 
ment in home economics. It must not be forgotten, however, that these 
figures cannot be taken at face value. The most that can be claimed for 
them is that they show a probable tendency. There is urgent need for 
objective measurement in English, mathematics, and languages as well as 
as well as in home economics before it is possible to make conclusions 
that can approach real reliability. 

We now know that opinion is no longer adequate. One of the greatest 
needs in the home economics field is the training of our abler workersin 
technique of educational research in relation to home economics educa- 
tion. ‘We must arouse an attitude of freedom from bias and prejudice 
and that ability to disentangle opinion from fact that is the essence of 
science.”’ (5). 
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HOME ECONOMICS IN A BETTER HOMES DEMONSTRATION 


LAURA DEEPHOUSE 
Senior High School, South Bend, Indiana 


A long-felt need of the home management class in the Senior High 
School has been for a problem from real life which might serve as a 
basis for discussion and demonstration of the theory and practice out- 
lined in the course of study. The major objectives of the course are: 
To establish ideals and responsibilities in homemaking; to help find ways 
and means of solving problems of home-ownership, renting and the many 
managerial problems that confront the family; to realize that knowledge 
of science is most applicable to homemaking, house building, and house- 
keeping; to show how to conserve time, effort, and money in the building, 
furnishing, and managing of a home; to suggest how the income may be 
distributed among mental, spiritual, and physical needs to make for 
serviceable, happy, successful living. 

It was our good fortune last spring to have a real estate firm offer to 
build a house for us according to our plans and specifications and to 
allow us to decorate and furnish it at our discretion. The original idea 
was to make the problem a general one for the school and to correlate 
the home economics work with that of other departments; for example, 
calling on architecture classes for drawings and blue prints, on manual 
training for painting, on clothing for draperies and bedding, and on art 
for the selection of colors and designs. This plan was changed, however, 
when the chairman of the local Better Homes Demonstration asked the 
home management class to cooperate with the club women of the city by 
furnishing one of its two demonstration houses in a manner in accordance 
with a standard of living suitable for its supposed occupants. The 
choice lay between a house suitable for a family with an income of 
$20,000 and one for a family with $2,000. As we were particularly 
interested in solving the problems of the latter type of family, we wel- 
comed this opportunity to demonstrate how a small home might be 
purchased and furnished on a sum consistent with that income. 

Time was so limited that we had to abandon the idea of making the 
problem a school one and make it a purely home management problem, 
depending upon the cooperation of our local merchants for the loan of 
the necessary materials. 

f« The class consisted of forty girls, juniors and seniors. Before any 
decisions were made, the following points were considered at length: 
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Standards of living, income levels, and the factors affecting these; what 
is needed for comfortable living, including the relative merits of owning 
and renting a home, and how to finance, build, and furnish it; provision 
for adequate food, clothing, and operating expenses; family responsibili- 
ties and relationships; insurance and investments and the value of 
providing for the education of children, a future income, and the in- 
evitable rainy day. The discussion of these subjects was supplemented 
by field trips and by talks from experts in the various subjects. Finally, 
the class decided that for the house in question, the following conditions 
should be assumed: It was to be occupied by a young couple with a 
salary of about $2400 and a joint accumulation of $1600. The house 
was to be purchased at a price of about $6000 and by the land contract 
method. ‘The accessories in the home were to be considered as provided 
for by gifts previously accumulated. The class found it advocated in 
government bulletins that the cost of a home should be approximately 
two or two and one half times the income, and that the rent should not 
average more than one week’s salary. We also found that many authori- 
ties justify spending about one-quarter of the cost of the house for furnish- 
ings. It was assumed that $600, or 10 per cent of the total cost, was 
paid down on the house! and that the rest would be paid in monthly 
installments equal to 1 per cent of the amount unpaid. This meant that 
the remaining $1000 of the accumulated capital could be used for furnish- 
ing and that the family would be left with no debt except the encum- 
brance on the house. It was agreed to select furniture which was not 
of the “fad” type but which might be appropriately used elsewhere or 
with pieces acquired later when the income might be larger. 

The work was organized as follows: The class elected a general chair- 
man who divided the girls into groups, each having its subchairman and 
being responsible for some special part of the house, which included 
kitchen, dining room, living room, two bedrooms, and a bath. When 
the house was assigned to us, it was still unfinished, so we had the 
privilege of selecting materials and colors for the walls, floors, and wood- 
work. The planning was done first on paper, after which the girls went 
to the house to get dimensions and then “purchased” of the cooperating 
merchants, who were most generous and courteous. The choice of the 
furnishings made an excellent problem in buying and in dealing with 
salespeople. Though the articles were merely loaned, carpets and hang- 
ings were cut to serve our purpose, and the girls were much gratified that 
later they were sold to persons who saw them in the house. 


1 See editorial note on page 182. 
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The furnishings and their prices were as follows: 














KITCHEN BEDROOM 
Refrigerator......... $25.00 1 Walnut Suite— 
BBs ccnccccsccsees 50.00 Bed, vanity, 
Breakfast set........ 10.50 chest, bench. 
WREEs cccccsccces 25.00 1 all-felt mattress... 
ree 5.00 1 double deck spring. $125.00 
$115.50 i1night table....... 11.00 
DINING ROOM 1 chintz chair...... 16.95 
Gate-leg table....... $48 .00 iki kdkneene 7.40 
4 rush bottom chairs. 60.00 eee 6.00 
1 serving cabinet..... 33.00 ——_ $166.35 
B GNEE. cc ccscsies 29.50 BEDROOM 
CRRNEE, cctnvecceses 34.18 Painted furniture— 
Curtains and hang- 4 Re $20.00 
i 21.00 1 night table....... 11.00 
229.68 1 GRORNER..n cccccccs 35.00 
LIVING ROOM 1 spring and mat- 
1 tapestry chair...... $22.50 eee 35.00 
1 windsor chair...... 22.50 1 chintz chair...... 16.95 
1 occasional chair.... 35.00 | eee 6.00 
1 occasional table.... 25.00 BR ccicaeedecken 6.00 
ft) 46.00 —__ 129.95 
fd 48.00 BATHROOM 
1 secretary chair..... 11.50 Ceeeinscciccces $2.00 
Cb ixsasincs 12.00 BD Netadhcccsducs 2.00 
Curtains and hang- RE cencscescsats 1.50 
a ee 42.50 5.50 
GEE, oc nnccccscece 58.00 § stair caapet.....ccccccesses 35.00 
323.00 
WI savascctvncesonss $1000 .98 


Since the class believed that housekeeping is a business which should 
be conducted on a systematic basis, the project included drawing up a 
plan for spending the income. The allowances for the principal groups 
of expenditures were as follows: Food, 22 per cent; shelter, 33 per cent; 
clothing, 14 per cent; operating expenses, 12 per cent; higher life, 7 
per cent; savings, 12 per cent. Shelter included monthly payments 
on the house, taxes, and insurance; Operating expenses included coal, 
light, gas, water, and upkeep. Higher life included life insurance, 
amusements, music, contributions, reading matter, and health. The 
items were set up as suitable for the needs of the supposed family, and 
the girls realized that they would be changed as income and circumstances 
might vary. 

The house, with its furnishings all assembled and put in place by the 
girls, was open to public inspection for the week of the city Better Homes 
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Demonstration. The girls acted as hostesses afternoon and evening 
and were assisted in the evening by members of the household arts 
faculty. Over six thousand persons went through the house during the 
week. 

To the girls, an unforgetable feature of the demonstration was a quiet 
little dedication service held on the opening day for the class alone. 
It was led by one of the most loyal and sympathetic supporters of our 
home economics work, and its inspiration brought home to the girls the 
full meaning of the spiritual and esthetic values of the home. 


Editorial Note. In connection with the plan of financing described 
on page 180 of the preceding article, ‘Home Economics in a Better Home 
Demonstration,” it should be noted that this plan was adopted after 
careful consideration of the special local conditions. At the same time, 
attention should be called to the fact that the initial payment suggested, 
10 per cent of the purchase price, is smaller than the proportion generally 
considered advisable as the basis for a sound transaction. The United 
States Department of Commerce, in the booklet “How to Own Your 
Home,” states that it is usually desirable to have at least 20 per cent of 
the price as a down payment. In the booklet “Present Home Financing 
Methods” the same department indicates that, where credit is extended 
for an amount considerably in excess of that available from first mort- 
gage lenders, financing charges, which are sometimes concealed in the 
selling price, are usually heavy. In this booklet it is also pointed out 
that the buyer who finances by means of a land contract should be sure 
that the party he deals with is reliable. 

The assumption in this article is that there are no financing charges 
included in the price of the property, that the latter is actually worth 
$6,000, that the seller extends the needed credit at the rate of 6 per cent, 
and that he is a reliable party—an assumption apparently justified by 
the situation in South Bend at the time the project was undertaken. 











OPEN FORUM 


My Money’s Worth. I’m anignorant hand-maiden of the culinary 
art. I spend my husband’s money with a sad and sinking heart, for 
though reared up in a college, I know naught of cakes and pies; and the 
making of a muffin is a feat that oft defies. 

When I hie me to the market, with a broad and pitying grin, the 
butcher boy espies me and proceeds to take mein. ‘A pound of porter- 
house today,” that’s seventy cents for meat; but the porter-house I pay 
for is round steak when we eat. 

I cross the street to the grocery. The grocer is quite frank. He’sa 
round and smiling person with my money in his bank, but he sells me 
rotten mushrooms beneath his friendly guise; he inveigles me with 
bargains; he ensnares me with his lies. 

I learned a lot in college, but I’m going back again to try to learn the 
difference ’twixt a rooster and a hen; to try to learn the lay-out of the 
inside of a cow so I can tell a porter-house from round steak anyhow. I 
shall learn the ways of vegetables, just when each one is ripe, I shall 
learn the ways of celery, of spinach, and of tripe. I shall learn about 
these vitamins we read of every day. I shall spend my husband’s money 
in an economic way. I shall dicker with the tradesmen ’til they hate to 
seeme come. [ shall save up so much money that our bank account will 
hum. My marketing no longer will be a cause for mirth, for with a stern, 
forbidding air, I’ll get my money’s worth. 

EsTHER F. Var, 
Albany, New York. 


Homemade and Ready-made Garments for Infants. The ques- 
tion of the relative economy of clothing made at home and bought ready- 
made is one that cannot be answered by a broad, general statement. For 
one thing, it is often hard to compare the quality and durability of the two 
kinds. Furthermore, the value to be placed on the labor of the home- 
maker offers complications in the comparison, as does also the fact that 
the differences in the amount of time which she must spend to make 
various garments at home do not always correspond to differences in the 
prices asked for similar ready-made garments. In other words, it might 
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be good economy to make certain types of garments at home, but very 
poor economy to make others. 

Infants garments are among those frequently made at home, and 
many women are puzzled to know to which, if any, of the items in the 
layette it is most economical for them to give preference. In the hope 
of helping to answer this question, a study was made at the University 
of Missouri to learn the cost of materials used and time spent in the 
construction of certain infants’ garments and to compare them with 
similar ready-made ones in respect to cost and quality of material and 
workmanship. 

The cooperation of actual homemakers was obtained. Twenty-four 
women made nightgowns, flannel and nainsook Gertrudes, dresses, 
kimonos, and sacques, 335 garments in all. In addition, 15 homemakers 
made 180 diapers. Each worker kept a careful record of the cost of 
materials used and of time spent on each article. When the garments 
had been assembled, they were critically examined and scored for quality 
of material and construction and these scores were compared with those 
made in the same way for similar garments purchased ready-made. 
To determine which articles seemed to bring the greatest financial returns 
for the homemaker’s time, the amount she spent for materials was 
subtracted from the selling price of the similar ready-made article and the 
balance divided by the number of hours she had used in construction was 
taken as her hourly “wage” for work on that type of garment. 

Briefly stated, the conclusions reached in the study were as follows: 

It is not economical to make all the garments in the layette at home. 

Homemakers who make part of their layettes will find it most profitable 
to make wool kimonos, wool sacques, and nainsook Gertrudes. 

If the homemaker considers a “‘wage”’ of thirteen to seventeen cents 
an hour satisfactory, she might profitably make dresses, outing flannel 
kimonos, nightgowns, and outing flannel sacques. 

Most homemakers would do better to purchase diapers and outing 
flannel Gertrudes ready-made, as the average hourly “wage” was minus 
four cents (that is, a financial loss) for the former and only seven cents 
for the latter. 

The fact that the scores for quality assigned to ready-made garments 
bore no regular relation to the prices charged indicates a lack of commer- 
cial standards for these articles and emphasizes the value of a knowledge 
of the principles of clothing selection to the consumer. 

The lack of price standardization was especially striking in the case of 
diapers; thus, when diaper cloth of the same brand and quality could be 
purchased at widely different prices at different stores. 
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In general, the garments in the layette in which design and material 
are most standardized are also the cheapest to purchase ready-made and 
the ones least profitable to make at home. 

ANNA BELLE THOMPSON WILLIAMS and ADELLA I. EPPEL, 
University of Missouri, Columbia. 


Child Careina Continuation School. Incontinuation school classes, 
work in child care often suffers in competition with that in commercial 
subjects and clothing construction in which the girls work with actual 
materials and which are immediately helpful to them in earning and 
saving money. Providing real children for them to observe and to work 
for adds to their interest and also makes them more valuable as helpers 
in caring for other people’s children until the time comes when they have 
some of their own; but the difficulty is to find the children. A description 
of the plan which we have been trying out in the Buffalo Continuation 
School may be suggestive to others, though it is still in the experimental 
stage. It includes both infants three or four months old and children of 
preschool or kindergarten age. 

For the infants, we rely on the cooperation of the welfare nurse at the 
general hospital or on some former pupil to help us find a baby whom we 
may bring to the school for a few hours in the morning when the weather 
is not too inclement. If we can, we like to have two babies, one breast-fed 
and one bottle-fed, so that the girls can compare the effect of the two 
methods of feeding and know what to do for each. 

The baby is brought to school in its night clothes in time for the class 
that meets at 8.00, and with it we bring its bag of fresh clothes and, if it is 
bottle-fed, the feeding formula supplied by the Well Baby Clinic. The 
girls take turns, a week at a time, in doing the different things required 
for its care, getting their instructions from the nurse or the teacher but 
also learning how to use state bulletins (especially the New York State 
Baby Book with its helpful pictures) and standard books on baby care 
to piece out their information. At first they are inclined to play with the 
baby but they soon learn that it is best to leave him to himself in his 
kiddie coop when he is not being bathed or dressed or fed or having a nap. 

Two girls share the work of bathing the infant. One does the actual 
bathing while the other (who will bathe him the following week) sees 
that room, water, towels, and day clothes are at the right temperature and 
that the oilcloth-covered board on which the baby is to be placed before 
and after tubbing is duly set over one end of the large bathtub. The 
bath is so timed that as soon as it is over and he is dressed, the bottle-fed 
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baby has a feeding and then takes a nap. It is the privilege of the girl 
who has bathed him to hold him while he has his bottle. 

Meanwhile, the other girls have been working in groups, washing out 
the night clothes and putting the knitted garments on stretchers to dry, 
tidying up the practice apartment so that it is a proper place for a little 
child, preparing his food, learning how to prepare the kind he will need 
as he grows older, and sewing on little garments for him. With only one 
teacher, the sewing is the least successful work because the girls who are 
doing it cannot have much assistance; possibly an undergraduate student 
from a nearby college could be used to advantage here. 

While the baby sleeps, the girls do their written work, answering 
questions that have come up in previous discussions of such points as 
normal development, pre-natal care, habit formation, choice and care of 
a layette, the proper surroundings for a baby, and doing it with an interest 
such as we never get in the other homemaking classes. 

The preschool children we find either through the nearest kindergarten 
teacher who gives us the names of neighborhood mothers with little 
children, or through the girls in the class who bring in younger brothers 
and sisters. We always try to avoid having the little tots brought to 
the school in crowded street cars. They come in after our classes have 
begun, usually escorted by older children who are on their way to grammar 
school. The equipment for them includes small tables and chairs, 
educational toys, canvas cots, and blankets. When they arrive, one or 
two girls appointed to act as nursemaids look after them; they amuse 
themselves with crayons, dolls, or dishes and the expression on the 
girls’ faces often shows that they are grasping the idea that they are 
guides, not bosses, and that it is the children who are to do the choosing. 
Only a very few of the girls can tell stories to the little tots, but some of 
the other teachers like to come and do this for them. At ten o'clock, the 
youngsters rest for ten or fifteen minutes before they have a simple meal 
prepared and served by some of the girls. The rest period is rather 
difficult for some of those who lack nervous control, especially as the 
school apartment does not afford a suitable room. All the girls share 
the lunch with the children, after which the latter are dressed, ready to 
be called for by their elders. 

We have obtained from the public library a loan collection of picture 
books for preschool children, and these are used not only by our girls 
but also by some of the mothers of the children. 

In fact, one of the satisfactory features of this work is the way in which 
its influence spreads. Through it, not only the girls but their families 
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and the families of the youngsters get new ideas of child care and of the 
sources of advice and help available to them through the local welfare 
organizations as well as through the school and the library. Our former 
students who have babies of their own tell us proudly how well their 
youngsters are and how they feed them regularly and have them sleep in 
sunny, airy rooms despite the protests of the older generation. Girls 
in other classes pick up some good ideas as to child care and household 
management and know whom to turn to when they need advice, while 
our own girls are constantly asking for bulletins and books for their older 
sisters and friends. Other teachers report cases of malnutrition, and we 
have the satisfacton of steering them to the Well Baby Clinic and helping 
to explain the formula and the importance of daily milk, quiet, and 
sunshine. The possibilities seem almost endless, but we hesitate to tell 
our dreams until the work has become strong enough for us to enlarge its 
equipment and adjust it to a plan for wider usefulness to the girls and 
women who are responsible for the welfare of our little children. 
Juxia Louisa Foro, 
Central Continuation School, Buffalo, New York. 


Research in Household Equipment.' Training research workers 
in the field of household equipment is still in its experimental stages. 
The suggestions here offered have proved satisfactory at certain points. 

It is possible that the field of household equipment research within 
educational institutions will include an analysis of problems of utilization 
as well as an analysis intended to lead to setting up standards for house- 
hold equipment. It is fair to assume that all equipment considered in 
researches in this field will be studied in relation to some household proc- 
ess which is either time or energy consuming, and consequently the con- 
struction of equipment would not seem to come within its province ex- 
cept in so far as the standards set up might effect construction. 

A more thorough analysis of how a homemaker may secure the most 
satisfactory results by the better use of household equipment may be 
expected to bring to light some radical departures from tradition. 
Hence, something more than better utilization must be included in such 
a study. To illustrate, one might have worked indefinitely on such a 
problem as the better utilization of the broom and never have evolved a 
vacuum cleaner; the vacuum cleaner is the “radical departure” which 
was presented as a solution for the cleaning process. 


1 Presented at the annual meeting of the American Home Economics Association, Des 
Moines, Iowa, June, 1928. 
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Again, studies leading to definite and tangible information on the effect 
on heat penetration of the introduction of metal skewers into a roast 
might lead to new methods with lower operation costs. 

In a state in which canning in tin is the vogue and where an appre- 
ciable number of electric ranges are being installed in rural homes a real 
problem is presented involving cost, safety factors, and other points in 
the use of such ranges for this purpose. All of these are suggestive of the 
problems of utilization which are now coming to the fore in the field of 
research in household equipment. 

A student specializing in household equipment needs a thorough back- 
ground in college physics, chemistry, statistical methods, and enough 
mathematics and modern languages to serve the other courses. Realiz- 
ing that graduate students specializing in household equipment cannot 
be specialists in all supporting lines, it would seem that some especially 
planned service courses offered by other departments could find a definite 
place in their program. The short-cut modern language courses which 
now claim a prominent place in similar sequences for students who must 
keep in touch with the foreign literature in their field of study have blazed 
the way for these service courses. These courses are not planned to 
produce linguists. 

Iowa State College now offers to graduate students in household equip- 
ment a specialized electrical engineering course which acquaints students 
with the electrical testing and recording equipment used in their experi- 
mentation, such as recording volt and watt meters and potentiometer 
recorders or indicators used where temperatures are measured with 
thermocouples. This course aims to put the student in touch with 
what is available. It likewise teaches students to use and care for this 
equipment. 

The chemistry required by most undergraduate courses in home eco- 
nomics can be relied upon for the development of some laboratory tech- 
nique, but in addition some technique must be developed in a more 
specific way. 

With the limited amount of research available in the specific field of 
household equipment a seminar has proven valuable. 

In such a seminar it has been beneficial to study well-analyzed problems 
in related fields in which research methods have been established—in- 
cluding especially the fields of engineering. Material can be culled from 
such problems which is of value in connection with tabulating, interpret- 
ing, and summarizing results in a form which can be easily interpreted. 

One of the least tangible and most difficult problems presented in 
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training students is to show them how to define and analyze a problem 
suitable for research. A “‘special problems”’ course paralleling or imme- 
diately following the seminar mentioned above has been of some value 
at this point. In this course students are required: To study critically 
a completed research problem ; to check, in the laboratory, a well analyzed 
problem which has methods, record-forms, results and conclusion clearly 
stated; to develop (alone, and without access to the previous solution) 
an assigned problem which has been previously analyzed; to define, 
analyze, and develop an original problem which is very limited in its 


scope and can be brought to some conclusion in a short time. 
ELoIsE DAVISON, 


National Electric Light Association, 
New York City. 


Specifications for Fresh Fruits. In the midst of our interest in 
standardization and specifications for the consumer, the methods by 
which the United States Government specifications are arrived at may be 
worth noting. The one for fresh fruits happens to be undergoing 
revision this winter; and since it deals with a type of commodity which 
the homemaker buys in practically the same condition as the wholesaler, 
though of course not in the same quantity, it will serve as an illustration 
both of the way in which the definitions are made and of their value to 
individual consumers. 

When the formulation or revision of a specification is undertaken by the 
Federal Specifications Board, it appoints a specially qualified technical 
committee to draw up the statement. This statement the chairman of 
the Board then submits witha form letter toa list of persons selected for 
their interest and competence regarding the commodity in question, 
and he also invites suitable journals to call it to the attention of their 
readers with the request that comments be sent to the Board within six 
weeks. (The reason why the JouRNAL oF Home Economics and other 
monthlies do not ordinarily mention the proposals is that six weeks is not 
sufficient time to reach the readers.) The statement regarding the 
specifications for fresh fruits was sent out January 11 and begins as follows: 


I. GENERAL SPECIFICATIONS 


There are no general specifications applicable to this specification. 


Il. GRADE 

Shall grade no lower than U. S. No. 1 if U. S. Grades have been established 
for the particular fruit. If there are no U. S. Grades applying to such fruit, 
shall grade not lower than “A” grade or “fancy” as defined by market standards 
at point of purchase, unless otherwise specified in invitation for bids. 
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OI. MATERIAL 

Shall be of standard market variety. When delivered, shall be in a properly 
matured state and suitable for immediate consumption, unless otherwise 
specified, but shall not be in an over-ripe condition. 
IV. GENERAL REQUIREMENTS 

Fruit shall be fresh, of good average size, fairly uniform in size and normal 
in shape and color for the kind or variety. Shall be in sound condition and 
free from decay, mold, or frost injury. Except as hereinafter modified under 
Detail Requirements, shall be free from dirt and other foreign matter, blem- 
ishes, disease and insect or mechanical injuries, except those unavoidably 
caused in the operation of packing. All deliveries shall conform, in every 
respect, to the provisions of the Federal Food and Drugs Act of June 30, 1906, 
and amendments thereto, and to subsequent decisions of the United States 


Department of Agriculture. 


Then follows the detail requirements for 19 kinds of fruit, of which only 
a few can be quoted here. 


APPLES 


Shall be firm, well developed, hand picked, properly packed apples of the 
variety and of the sizes specified. Shall be practically free from dirt, under- 
size fruit, disease, insect and mechanical injuries and other blemishes or defects, 
except such mechanical injuries as are unavoidably caused in packing. Toler- 
ance: Not more than a total of 5 per cent, by weight, of the apples in any 
container shall grade below the foregoing requirements. 

Preferred Varieties: 

September: | Gravenstein and Wealthy 

October: Jonathan, Grimes Golden, Delicious 

November: Jonathan, Spitzenburg, Delicious, King, 20 ounce 

December: Jonathan, Spitzenburg, Stayman, Winesap, Delicious, 
Northern Spy, Rome Beauty 

January: Spitzenburg, Stayman, Winesap, Northern Spy, Rome 
Beauty 

February: Baldwin, Rhode Island Greening, Yellow Newtown, 
Winesap, Golden Russet 


March: Yellow Newtown, Winesap, Golden Russet, Willow 
Twig 

April & May: Winesap, Golden Russet, Willow Twig, Yellow 
Newtown 


Sizes: The following sizes will be acceptable: 
(1) Barrels—Apples shall be not less than 24 inches diameter 
(2) Boxes—Other than original carload lots: 96s, 100s, 113s, 125s, 
138s, or 150s. 
Original carload lots: 95s, 100s, 104s, 113s, 125s, 138s, 
150s, or 163s; not more than 10 per cent may be 163. 
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BERRIES 


Blackberries | Gooseberries § Raspberries, black 
Blueberries Loganberries Raspberries, red 
Shall be firm, clean, well developed, properly matured table berries of good 
average size for the kind. Shall be free from soft or moldy stock; and shall be 
practically free from foreign matter, defective or immature stock, and from 
injuries, except such injuries as are unavoidably caused in packing. 


ORANGES 


Shall be firm, juicy, of good texture, good sweet flavor, of good color for the 
variety. Skins shall be reasonably smooth and thin. Oranges that are rough 
skinned, coarse in texture, or highly acid, or that have dry or split cells, shall be 
excluded. Shall be practically free from skin defects or blemishes. Not more 
than 3 per cent of the oranges of any box shall be imperfect under any circum- 
stances. Shall be uniform in size for the number indicated in, or marked on, 
the box. 

Sizes: (1) Other than original carload lots, the following sizes will be 
acceptable, except that at least 75 per cent must be 150s or 
176s 

(a) Florida grown, 150s, 176s, 200s, or 216s 
(b) California grown, 150s, 176s, or 200s 
(2) Original carload lots, the following sizes will be acceptable: 
126s, 150s, 176s, 200s, or 216s 
Not more than 10 per cent of any carload shall be of sizes 
other than specified, and no orange shall be smaller than 
250 size. 


The statement ends with a brief paragraph on method of inspection and 
tests which, in this case, declare that any chemical analyses required by 
the purchaser shall be made by methods of the Association of Official 
Agricultural Chemists; another on marking shipments, which is to be in 
accordance with commercial practice unless otherwise specified; and, 
finally, a blank space for notes by the person who comments on the 
specification. All such comments are considered by the technical com- 
mittee before the final form of the specification is adopted and promul- 
gated by the Board. 

Such specifications may not call for any qualities with which the house- 
keeper is not more or less familiar, but they state the minimum qualifica- 
tions more definitely than she is likely to, and if she will familiarize herself 
with them she will know more accurately what she has a right todemand 
when she busy apples or blueberries or oranges. 

Of course, the original purpose of the government specifications is to 
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provide its purchasing agents with official standards for selecting com- 
modities. For example, if some Public Health Hospital or some unit of 
the Forestry Service has to buy apples, its agent can insist that they cor- 
respond to the current specifications, which will be similar to the pro- 
posed requirements just cited. Large private or state concerns may make 
their own specifications, but many smaller ones undoubtedly use those 
set up by the government, and the latter have come to be generally 
recognized as valid for ordinary commercial purposes. 

Unfortunately, there are many commodities whose federal specifica- 
tions are not stated in terms which apply so closely to household usage as 
those for fresh fruits and also many whose quality cannot be so readily 
recognized at sight but must be tested by more or less elaborate methods. 
Such conditions limit the usefulness of the specifications to the individual 
consumer. The Department of Commerce, recognizing this difficulty, has 
taken a step to help the situation by planning to publish a list of manufac- 
turers who agree to offer goods which come up to government specifica- 
tion. It also appears interested in devising other even more efficacious 
and yet appropriate means of giving the consumer the benefit of the 
government’s standards, and has asked the American Home Economics 
Association to suggest practical means of accomplishing this. That and 
similar questions of the consumer’s place in the present economic situa- 
tion are being carefully studied for the Association by the special com- 
mittee of which Miss Faith Williams is chairman, and it is hoped that 
some definite line of action will be proposed at the Boston meeting next 


July. 


Ellen H. Richards Fund. Contributionstothe Fund still continue to 
come in. Montana went over the top on February first with $160.50. 
Mississippi has now completed her quota of $230; this is indeed gratify- 
ing in view of the condition of the state due to the flood disaster. Rhode 
Island has paid in full, $105. Kansas has turned in $70, only $10 
less than her quota. New Jersey’s contribution is now $190, including 
$25 from the “Scissors Bowl,” the home economics club at the New 
Jersey College for Women, and leaving $65 yet to be received. 

It is hoped that the other states which as yet have not completed their 
allotments will do so in the near future. 


A. L. MARLATT, 
University of Wisconsin, Madison. 




















EDITORIAL 


The Boston Meeting. The thrifty home economist enjoys combin- 
ing business and pleasure when she travels, especially when she makes her 
pilgrimage to the annual meeting of the American Home Economics 
Association. The committee on arrangements for the 1929 meeting to 
be held in Boston, July 1 to 5, can prove to her that “the hub” is com- 
petent to meet the two requirements, both during and after the meetings. 

Does she wish to attend summer courses? She is reminded that Sim- 
mons College is located in Boston, that the School of Education at 
Harvard University has a summer session especially intended for teach- 
ers, that the Fitchburg Normal School is arranging a one-week conference 
for teachers of household arts subjects in vocational schools from July 
8 to 12, that Miss Farmer’s School of Cookery is a Boston institution, 
and that these and the various other schools in or near Boston will be glad 
to furnish definite information regarding their summer work to anyone 
who asks for it. 

As for pleasure trips, everyone knows that Boston is the center for 
countless of them, long and short, to coast and mountains, to places 
historical and places simply pleasurable, by rail or boat, by motor bus or 
private car. The difficulty will be to choose, but the committee will 
have helpful information assembled at headquarters in the Hotel Statler. 

More information on such points and also on the program of Associa- 
tion meetings themselves will be sent to members in the April Bulletin. 
Meanwhile, write the dates, July 1 to 5, on your engagement calendar 
and try to decide how long you can stay when you get to Boston. 


American Standards Association and Home Economics. In the 
account of the reorganization of the American Engineering Standards 
Council into the American Standards Association, which appeared in the 
December JOURNAL, it was suggested that under the new constitution 
cooperation could be more easily arranged with properly qualified organi- 
zations representing household consumers, and that the leaders of the 
standardization movement were coming to realize the advantage of 
having the point of view of the consumer represented in its councils. 
The truth of these suggestions has already been verified by two additions 
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to the membership of the American Standards Association. Dr. Louise 
Stanley, chief of the Bureau of Home Economics, has been appointed 
to it as a representative of the United States Department of Agriculture, 
thus becoming the first woman member. The American Home Eco- 
nomics Association has been offered and has formally accepted member- 
ship and has appointed Miss Faith Williams as its representatative, with 
Dean Margaret Justin and Miss Alice L. Edwards as alternates. If, as 
many of us believe, one important function of home economics is to 
develop the réle of the consumer in our economic system, we have 
every reason to rejoice in this formally recognized entry of our repre- 
sentatives into so significant a portion of the field as the establishment of 
standards for household commodities. 


May Day—Child Health Day—Play Day. In its plans for the 
annual celebration on May 1 as a day devoted to the idea of child health, 
the American Child Health Association this year emphasizes the impor- 
tance of play and recreation for both mental and physical health, and it 
suggests paying particular attention to improving the quality of sports 
in our schools and clubs. Certainly every one who is connected with a 
high school or college or an athletic club or who even glances at the sport 
section or the Sunday picture section of the newspaper must realize how 
easily the boys and girls who take part in public games and competitive 
sports may be exploited for the supposed benefit of the school and the 
convenience of the sport editor. Aside from the possibilities of com- 
mercialization of sport, there is the question whether the intensive train- 
ing and the excitement and publicity of the contest are good for the par- 
ticipants. And perhaps worse yet is the fact that when a school’s whole 
interest in a given form of sport is riveted on a contest with a rival, little 
encouragement is left for those who might go in for it just for the sake of 
playing and not in the hope of making the team. 

All this seems to hit the girls worse than the boys. Despite our 
changed ideas as to what girls could and should do, socially and phys- 
ically, the best authorities still maintain that adolescent girls are more 
likely than their brothers to be injured by the extreme physical exertion 
and excitement that so often go with athletic contests. And it is prob- 
ably true that a girl who is not naturally inclined to take pleasure in 
the use of her muscles is more likely than a boy of similar bent to slip 
through without getting the taste for even the sort of exercise in which 
she might do well and which she really needs to keep herself fit. 
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All this has, of course, been long recognized by the real friends of 
athletics and sports. In 1923 the Women’s Division of the National 
Amateur Athletic Federation, of which Mrs. Herbert Hoover was chair- 
man, called a conference to consider how a program of sports could be 
developed for American girls that would give them a “solid foundation 
in recreation through wholesome, happy exercise.” 

As the upholder of such principles, the Women’s Division naturally urges 
girls in junior and senior high schools to go in for general recreation and 
athletics rather than to train for contests of which the Olympic Games are 
in a sense the climax. And as a practical means of putting its principles 
into effect, it advocates what it calls the Play Day plan, which has been 
successfully carried out in various parts of the United States during the 
last two years. 


The Play Day plan provides a diversity of sports, so that archery, horseback 
riding, skiing may all be included in the intramural or interschool competition 
as well as the traditional basketball and hockey. It includes whole schools or 
groups instead of just teams from those schools or groups. It provides for 
more rather than less competition but of a different kind. If, for instance, two 
schools are meeting for Play Day events, a number of teams will be formed 
proportionate to the total number of girls who are to participate. The main 
point to remember about these teams is that each team will be composed of an 
equal number of students from each school. Usually the teams thus formed 
are designated by colors. Color team competes against color team in a 
number of different events. The emphasis is thrown on the game. 


This is the general idea which the American Child Health Association 
suggests making a prominent feature of the Child Health Day program 
this year. In cooperation with the Women’s Division of the National 
Amateur Athletic Federation, it has issued an attractive pamphlet of 
description and suggestion, entitled, “Play Day—The Spirit of Sport,” 
which may be obtained from its headquarters at 370 Seventh Avenue, 
New York City, at thirty-five cents a copy. The fact that Mrs. Hoover 
has written the foreword will not lessen its appeal and serves to remind 
us that this combination of wholesome activities for girls with health for 
all young people brings together the two humanitarian interests to which 
she and Mr. Hoover have so consistently and vigorously lent their 
influence. 


Japanese Institute for Nutrition. In connection with our general 
interest in research in nutrition, and especially perhaps in connection 
with the proposal for an international series of dietary studies which was 
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made at the Pan-Pacific Women’s Conference and reported in the 
January JouRNAL, it is gratifying to realize that the Imperial Japanese 
Government maintains in Tokyo an Institute for Nutrition whose 
program, staff, and output suggest a high quality of research and well- 
planned practical application. An interesting description of it is given by 
F. O. Santos of the College of Agriculture, University of the Philippines, 
in The Philippine Agriculturist for October, 1928. 

The Institute, it appears, is the outgrowth of a private nutrition 
laboratory established in 1915 by Dr. Tadasu Saiki, who holds the degree 
of Ph.D. from Yale University and also that of Igakuhakushi, one of the 
highest academic degrees given by the Japanese government. Dr. 
Santos says of the laboratory, 


This laboratory investigated the nutritional problems of Japan “as an inde- 
pendent special branch of science which hitherto has been considered a mere in- 
significant branch of the medical or agricultural sciences.” In this laboratory 
were studied the methods of improvement in the uses of main foods, the values 
of substitute food, the influence of unbalanced diet and also of the vitamins. 
It had a clinical division for diet therapy; and a bakery, where improvements in 
bread making were studied. Classes were held for physicians and school 
teachers. Popular lectures and demonstrations were given to the general 
public. The work of this private laboratory attracted the attention of the 
Department of Education which gave it certain sums of money for the en- 
couragement of research. Then, the government realizing the importance of the 
work that was being done, in 1920 promulgated an ordinance establishing the 
Imperial Government Institute for Nutrition with Dr. Tadasu Saiki as director. 


The principal building of the Institute was erected in 1920-21 and is 
said to provide adequate, well-planned rooms and equipment for the 
scientific work; an interesting feature is that nearly all of the apparatus 
and even the chemicals are of Japanese origin. The Philippine visitor 
seems to have been greatly impressed by the contrast between the fine 
arrangements for the scientific work and the simplicity of the office 
furnishings. He says, 


Revolving chairs are unknown. The tables of the chiefs of the divisions are far 
inferior to the tables the College of Agriculture gives to the graduate assistants. 
All is simplicity and money is not spent on things not essential to the real work 
of the Institute. 

The Institute has several clocks which attracted my attention for they were 
not keeping the right time; and I found that no effort was made to make them 
do so. On examination I discovered that the clocks were used only for experi- 
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mental purposes and not for informing the workers when to stop and go home. 
It is not uncommon to see a man stay late in the evening for work that can not 
be stopped at the official closing time. 


As regards personnel, there are, besides the director, seven experts of 
whom three were trained abroad, fifteen assistant experts, two secretaries, 
and several volunteer investigators, the latter serving without pay and 
often using their work toward that required for a degree. In general 
the salaries are low, but appointments to the scentific staff are considered 
desirable because they lead to better positions elsewhere in Japan where 
there is a great demand for well-trained scientists, and perhaps also 
because even the young members of the staff are allowed to publish 
reports of their work over their own names. 

The work of the Institute is divided into four main departments, each 
with various divisions. Thus, in the Department for the Investigation 
of the Fundamental Problems of Nutrition we find among the divisions 
one of food chemistry and one of metabolism. Under the Department 
for Investigation of the Applied Science of Nutrition come divisions 
concerned with the investigation of food materials, economic nutrition, 
preservation and distribution, cookery and tableware, infantile nutrition, 
and waste products. The Department of Inquiry includes both a division 
of inquiry, statistics, and historical materials, and a class in nutrition, 
exhibition, and propaganda. The Department of General Affairs handles 
the administrative features of the work. 

Two volumes of papers have already been published by the Institute 
and a third is in preparation. Included are studies of Japanese me- 
tabolism, metabolism during fasting, and the nutritive value of rice 
prepared in different ways. Unfortunately, the original publications 
are in Japanese; but the League of Nations has considered certain 
features of the work of sufficient importance to have published some 
seventeen papers in English translation. Among subjects of research 
under way last summer, we find listed formation of cancer by diet; 
nearsightedness and nutrition; reproduction and nutrition; vitamin 
content of Japanese food materials; Japanese daily menus; basal me- 
tabolism of Japanese school children; metabolism during muscular and 
mental exercise; and the relation of diet and fatigue. 

Side by side with scientific research goes the popularization of the 
principles of nutrition. The radio is said to be a useful means of broad- 
casting the work of the Institute, having invaded the homes of even the 
poor Japanese. Still more significant is the cooperation of the Institute 
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with the Japan Nutrition Association, organized by Dr. Saiki and obtain- 
ing its support from government subsides, donations, and the dues of 
members. At present, the Association is providing well-planned lunches 
for more than 10,000 public school children, and the results are proving 
so beneficial that the plan is being introduced into private schools as 
well, 


Ellen H. Richards Fellowship. The committee on awards has 
announced the terms on which this fellowship will be granted for the 
college year 1929-30. The amount has been increased to $750, and the 
qualifications are the holding of a bachelor’s degree from an institution 
of recognized standing, satisfactory personality, proved scholarship, and 
probable ability in research. The candidate must present a statement 
describing the research she hopes to carry on under the fellowship, and 
indicating the institution at which she plans to conduct it, together with 
a statement from the institution regarding its facilities for such research. 
The subject of the study may be either in the field of home economics or 
in a closely allied and contributory field. Application blank may be 
obtained from the chairman of the committee on award, Miss Anna M. 
Cooley, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York City and 
should be filled in and returned by April 1, 1929. 


Georgia News Notes. The Journat is surprised and grieved to 
discover, too late to amend the error, that in this month’s news notes 
Georgia appears on page 229, between Indiana and Iowa, instead of 
in its proper alphabetical place after the District of Columbia. 

















RESEARCH 


SOME COMPARISONS OF THE NUTRITIVE VALUE OF WHOLE 
WHEAT BREAD AND WHITE BREAD! 


SIGFRED M. HAUGE AND ANETA P. BEADLE 


Departments of Research Chemistry, Agricultural Experiment Station, and Home Economics 
Extension, Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana 


No food probably, unless it is milk, is more generally used than bread, 
nor is there any food that constitutes a larger part of the diet of the 
average person. At one time, breads were made from the ground whole 
wheat; but in more recent times, highly milled flours have so completely 
replaced the coarser meals that, as Eddy (1) says, “. . . . it seems 
obvious that, among the present generation at least, the preference for 
white bread is so well fixed that bread will mean white bread in the diet 
of the vast majority of Americans, whole wheat, corn, peanut, and other 
breads being used chiefly to give occasional variety to the diet.”’ 

Many factors have contributed toward establishing the use of white 
flour in preference to whole wheat flour for bread making. White flour 
keeps much better than whole wheat flour because it contains less fat to 
become rancid and is less susceptible to infestation by insects. There- 
fore, it can be distributed and stored with less commercial hazard. This 
is an important advantage to the large milling concerns who, because 
white flour will produce a well-risen, fine-texture loaf and because white- 
ness in many products symbolizes purity, have so thoroughly advocated 
the use of white flour through advertising that the public has become 
educated to accepting, liking, and demanding such flour. 

It is well known that the wheat kernel contains a sufficient supply of 
vitamin B and proteins of suitable quality to promote good growth 
(2, 3). McCollum and Simmonds (4) say, ““The proteins of the grain 
are a little more efficient for the promotion of growth than the same 
amounts of proteins from milk or eggs. No cereal grain has yet been 
studied which contains proteins superior to those of wheat.” 

In the process of milling, much of the nutritive value of the wheat 
kernel is removed in the by-products such as middlings and bran. 


1 Published with the approval of the director of the Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana. 
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Osborne and Mendel (3) in their study of the nutritive value of the wheat 
kernel and its parts, found that the quality of the proteins as well as the 
vitamin B content of the bran and embryo were superior, and that of the 
endosperm, which constitutes almost entirely the proteins of patent 
flour, was inferior to the entire wheat kernel. Bell and Mendel (5) 
showed that almost all of the vitamin B of the wheat kernel is in the 
by-products, while only a small portion remains in the patent flour. 
The ash constituents of the wheat kernel are largely concentrated in the 
embryo and outer layers. Therefore, during the process of milling, the 
greater part of the ash constituents go into the by-products. Sherman 
(6) says, “The body probably absorbs from a pound of genuine whole 
wheat bread at least twice as much phosphorous, iron, and calcium 
compounds as from a pound of white bread.”’ 

Investigations have shown that bread made from patent flour is 
inadequate to promote normal growth (1, 7, 8, 9). Sherman, Rouse, 
Allen, and Woods (7) showed by feeding tests with rats that a diet 
consisting of five parts of ground whole wheat and one part of whole 
milk powder supported growth with successful reproduction and rearing 
of young, while with patent flour the diet was not adequate for normal 
reproduction and successful suckling of the young. Likewise, similar 
results were obtained when whole wheat bread was compared with white 
bread in place of the ground whole wheat and patent flour. 

Hale (8) secured good growth in rats fed bread made with whole wheat 
and with white bread only when milk and extractives from the wheat 
embryo were added. 

Gault (10) found that whole wheat bread made with yeast nourished 
rats more effectively than the same bread made with baking powder. 
The same rate of growth could not be produced with white bread having 
three times the amount of yeast. 

Contrary to the finding of most investigators (1, 3, 7, 8), Hartwell (14) 
concludes that white bread contains sufficient vitamin B to promote 
growth, because of the amount of yeast ordinarily present in bread. 

Recognizing the deficiences of white bread in certain nutritional fac- 
tors, attempts have been made to improve the value of white bread by 
the addition of certain ingredients. Eddy (1) found that enough liquid 
milk could be used in making a palatable bread to supply adequate 
nutritional factors with the exception of vitamin B and possibly A. By 
increasing the yeast to five per cent and adding milk powder, the bread 
promoted good growth. Likewise, Hale (8) secured good growth when 
he supplemented the proteins of bread with whole milk, vitamin B with 
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extracts of wheat embryo, and the minerals with calcium salts. Hoffman 
(9) also produced a highly nutritive white bread by adding certain in- 
gredients. He says, 


Even with such a large amount of milk in the loaf, it did not have a sufficiency 
of the vitamin B factor. Large quantities of a dry extract rich in vitamin B, 
proteins and mineral salts prepared from the germ of the wheat are added to 
build up the vitamin B factor. Even with all the milk, the soluble extract 
from the germ of the wheat, the high quality of the flour there was still an 
improper mineral salt balance. Lime salts were further added to balance the 
phosphates of potassium, sodium, and magnesium. 


The experiments here reported were planned to demonstrate the rela- 
tive nutritive value of white bread and whole wheat bread as the sole 
source of (1) vitamin G,? (2) protein, and (3) minerals. These two types 
of bread were made specially from patent flour and from whole wheat 
flour by a local baker using formule with water but no milk as follows: 
Flour 100 lbs., water 56 lbs., salt 1.75 lbs., yeast (compressed) 1.75, lbs., 
sugar 2.5 lbs., lard 2 lbs. In order to eliminate possible variations in the 
rations due to moisture of the breads, and also in order to be able to 
incorporate the largest possible quantity of nutrients from these sources, 
the breads were dried and finely ground before being used. 

These experiments were conducted with albino rats selected from our 
own stock, which is a pure strain, originally secured from the Wistar 
Institute. Litter mates were distributed through the various lots of 
each series, the numbers and sex being shown on the accompanying 
charts. Each rat was placed in an individual cage of a type which 
prevented access to excreta. The food was given ad libitum in the 
McCollum type feeding cups. Weekly records of weights of the animals 
and of food consumption were kept. 

Breads as the source of vitamin G. In other experiments in this labora- 
tory, it was found that rats which received diets containing white bread 
but no additional vitamin B (complex), neither grew nor succumbed to 
polyneuritis during the period of the tests. This indicated that white 
bread contains some antineuritic vitamin F. However, it is evident that 
this supply is not large, since chickens, which have a higher vitamin F 
requirement than rats, developed polyneuritis on this diet in about four 
weeks. The presence of vitamin F and the apparent absence of vitamin 


2 To avoid confusion in terminology in this paper, the antineuritic factor is referred to as 
vitamin F, the growth-promoting-antipellagra vitamin or complex as vitamin G, while 
vitamin B is used as including the complex of all these vitamins. 
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G may be explained by the work of Sherman and Axtmayer (11) and 
Hunt (12) who found a higher content of vitamin F than G in whole 
wheat. 

Since white bread contains a demonstrable supply of vitamin F, it 
was desirable to compare white bread and whole wheat bread as sources 
of vitamin G. This could be done by adding a source of vitamin B 
which is lacking in vitamin F. Such a source was available in the 
American Burtonizing Company’s yeast used by Hauge and Carrick 
(13), who demonstrated that it was highly potent in growth-promoting 
properties but lacking in the antineuritic factor. This deficiency of the 
antineuritic factor (vitamin F) was amply demonstrated when purified 
diets containing more than 15 per cent of this yeast failed to prevent 
polyneuritis in chicks, cases developing in most of them in about 12 days. 

In the first series of tests, white bread (Lot 1) and whole wheat bread 
(Lot 2) furnished the sole source of vitamin B in the diet. To correct 








TABLE 1 
Composition of rations used for different lots of rats in the comparison of white and whole wheat 
bread as the source of vitamin G 

tori Lot 2 Lor 3 Lor 4 
Cb cacctetnetedeceekinnesaaakeee™ 82 77 
es cbnsendndcisecentawhens 82 77 
i ised es cagnedieukeussseesedes 10 10 10 10 
i i icsccheveswsneteuneecwuws 3 3 3 3 
i sien etanadetebebeind aneeene we 3 3 3 3 
re 2 2 2 2 
PS edkdbubeeessnssuncveesaesseqesenenad 5 5 

















any other possible deficiencies of the breads, cod-liver oil was added to 
supply vitamins A and D, casein was added for an adequate supply of 
protein, and a salt mixture was added to correct mineral deficiencies. 
The casein used in these diets was extracted with ether for about 72 
hours in Lloyd’s extracting apparatus and then with alcohol for a similar 
period to free it from all vitamins. The composition of the rations is 
given in Table 1. In Lots 3 and 4, yeast was added to furnish an addi- 
tional supply of vitamin G. 

The results of these tests are given in Chart 1. In comparing Lot 1, 
in which white bread was supplemented to meet all known requirements 
for the rat except vitamin B (F and G), with Lot 3, which received an 
additional supply of vitamin G, it is apparent that white bread contains 
some vitamin F, but is deficient in vitamin G. In contrast to Lot 1, 
good growth was obtained in Lot 2 where whole wheat bread was the 
sole source of vitamin B. The growth of this lot was comparable to 
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that of Lots 3 and 4 to whose ration yeast was added. This indicates 
that whole wheat bread contains vitamin F and has an ample supply 
of vitamin G for growth. 

Breads as the sole source of protein. In the second series of tests, white 
bread and whole wheat bread were compared as the sole source of 
protein. The composition of the rations is given in Table 2. In Lots 
5 and 6, the rations were supplemented with all nutrient factors except 
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Cuart 1. ReLatrve VALUE oF WHOLE WHEAT BREAD AND WHITE BREAD AS THE 
SoLE Source or ViTAMIN G 


protein, which was supplied solely by white bread in Lot 5 and by whole 
wheat bread in Lot 6. In Lots 7 and 8, dried milk was added to supple- 
ment the proteins of white bread and whole wheat bread respectively. 

The results of these tests are given in Chart 2. Lot 6 compared with 
Lot 5 shows that whole wheat bread as the source of protein is superior 
to that of white bread. However, the addition of dried milk as a supple- 
ment to whole wheat bread increased growth, indicating that the proteins 
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of whole wheat bread are not entirely adequate to afford optimum growth. 
Both white bread and whole wheat bread gave good growth when sup- 
plemented with dried milk. 

Breads as the sole source of minerals. In the third series of tests, white 
bread and whole wheat bread were compared as the sole source of 
minerals. The composition of the rations is given in Table 3. In Lots 
9 to 12, the rations were corrected for nutrient factors other than min- 


erals. The sole source of minerals in Lots 9 and 10 were white bread 
and whole wheat bread respectively. In Lots 11 and 12, mineral salts 
were added. 


TABLE 2 


Composition of rations used for different lots of rats in the comparison of white and whole wheat 
bread as the source of protein 
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TABLE 3 


Composition of rations used for different lots of rats in the comparison of while and whole wheat 


bread as the source of mineral 

















Lot 9 Lor 10 Lor ll Lor 12 
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The results of this series of tests are given in Chart 3. Although 


both white bread and whole wheat bread are deficient in the mineral 
constituents necessary for good growth, whole wheat bread again ap- 
pears to be superior to white bread. By supplementing this deficiency 
with mineral salts, as in Lots 11 and 12, good growth was obtained with 
both breads. 

Discussion. These experiments have shown that whole wheat bread 
is superior to white bread as the source of vitamin G, proteins, and 
minerals. If the comparisons had been extended, probably other 


vitamin superiorities of whole wheat bread would have been indicated. 
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Although yeast was used in the making of both types of breads, the 
amount of vitamin G introduced from this source was not enough to 
correct this deficiency in the patent flour. This conclusion does not 
agree with that of Hartwell (14) who said, “White bread contains suffi- 
cient vitamin B to supply the needs of a rat, both for growth and re- 
production. On a diet of white bread, butter, salt mixture, and water, 
growth was slow but continuous. This slow growth is probably due to 
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CHaArt 2. RELATIVE VALUE OF WHOLE WHEAT BREAD AND WHITE BREAD AS THE 
SoLE Source OF PROTEIN 





deficiency in the quality and quantity of the protein. White flour 
contains a little vitamin B, but the main source is yeast.” According 
to her bread formula, less than two per cent yeast was included in the 
bread. According to other investigators (1, 15) five to six per cent must 
be added to furnish an adequate amount of this vitamin. This amount 
of bakers’ yeast should not be confused with the relatively small amounts 
of dried brewer’s yeast necessary for growth, sometimes used by in- 
vestigators in purified rations. Wet bakers’ yeast is less potent than 
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the same quantity of dried brewer’s yeast. It is probable that the slow 
rate of growth obtained by Miss Hartwell may have been due to either 
protein or vitamin deficiency. 

Comparing Lots 1 and 2, it is seen that the male rats, on the white 
bread diet, gained only 37.4 per cent as much as those on the whole wheat 
diet, and the females only 29.3 per cent as much. The adequacy of 
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CHart 3. RELATIVE VALUE OF WHOLE WHEAT BREAD AND WHITE BREAD AS THE 
SoLE Source oF MINERALS 


whole wheat bread as the source of vitamin G as shown by these tests, is 
as might be expected from the findings of McCollum, Simmonds, and 
Pitz (2), who showed that as small an amount as 15 per cent of whole 
wheat in a diet furnishes enough water soluble vitamin for completion of 
growth in rats. 

The results of the comparison of the breads as the source of protein 
showed that the male rats on the white bread diet were able to gain in 
weight only 78.3 per cent as much as those on the whole wheat bread diet 
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while the females gained only 64 per cent as much. Although the 
analyses showed that the dried whole wheat bread contained 13.8 per 
cent protein and the dried white bread contained 12.2 per cent protein, 
it does not seem probable that this difference in growth can be attributed 
to the small difference in protein content of the rations but rather is due 
to the quality of the proteins. The superior quality of the proteins of 
bran and embryo, which are included in the whole wheat bread, has been 
amply demonstrated by feeding tests (4) and by analysis (16). 

In the comparison of the two types of bread as the source of mineral, 
the gain of the males on the white bread diet was 81.8 per cent as great 
as those on the whole wheat diet and of the females 95.4 per cent. The 
white bread contained only 1.05 per cent minerals and the whole wheat 
bread 2.2 per cent. Although the difference in growth was not large, the 
better growth of rats on the whole wheat bread diet is probably due to 
the greater amount of minerals in this bread. Both breads are deficient 
in quantity of minerals and in addition, the minerals may not be of 
proper balance (9). With the addition of a complete mineral mixture, 
good growth was obtained. 

Although these experiments have shown the superiority of whole wheat 
bread over white bread, it is not necessary to be concerned over the 
deficiencies of the white bread and discredit the value of this bread in the 
diet, nor is it necessary to advocate the use of whole wheat bread. The 
dietary habits of the American people are such that any deficiencies of 
one food item, as bread, may be amply supplemented by the other foods— 
eggs, dairy products, and vegetables. But where bread constitutes an 
unduly large proportion of the diet, then the deficiencies of white bread 
may lead to malnutrition which could have been prevented by the use 
of whole wheat bread. 

Bakers and housewives have already taken steps to improve the value 
of white bread by making it a more complete food by the addition of 
whole milk, whole milk powder, and a good grade of fat. Such breads 
will do much to eliminate the hazard of malnutrition due to an excessive 
proportion of white bread in the diet. By careful selection of proper 
supplementing foods, the dietary differences between whole wheat bread 
and white bread are eliminated and either bread should form an im- 
portant part of the diet. On this point, the editor of the JouRNAL oF 
Home Economics said eight years ago: 


Our preference for white bread is largely a matter of habit encouraged by 
the fact that white flours lend themselves better to making the well-risen, 
fine textured loaf to which we are accustomed. Where need of increased 
intestinal peristalsis has made the use of coarser flour a necessity, a similar 
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preference has often developed for the whole wheat or graham breads. Where 
our choice does not involve any actual dislike of the coarser breads, probably 
the most important point for consideration is that a diet on the verge of a 
deficiency of vitamins might find the whole wheat bread its factor of safety. 


Summary. 1. In diets supplemented in respect to nutrient factors 
other than vitamin B complex (F and G), whole wheat bread was found 
to be superior to white bread as a source of vitamin G. 

2. In diets supplemented in respect to nutrient factors other than 
protein, whole wheat bread was found to be superior to white bread as a 


source of protein. 
3. In diets supplemented in respect to nutrient factors other than 


minerals, whole wheat bread was found to be superior to white bread 


as a source of minerals. 
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The Elements of the Science of Nutrition. By 
GranaM Lusk. Fourth edition, reset. 
Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders Company, 
1928, pp. 844, Cloth $7.00 net. 

A new and considerably revised edition of 

a standard handbook by one of the most 
distinguished nutritional physiologists of 
our time. Likely to become increasingly 
valuable for its authoritative account of 
developments during the last part of the 
nineteenth and the first part of the twen- 
tieth century. 


The Home Dietitian. Compiled by ELtLa 
Mae Ives. Third edition. Philadelphia: 
David McKay Company, 1928, pp. 750, 
$2.50. 

Described on the title page as “A compre- 
hensive cook book, containing over 2000 
excellent tested, practical, economical, and 
unusual recipes; a large number of menus 
for everyday use, as well as for all special 
occasions; valuable charts and articles on 
food and diet, with particular attention given 
to foods for children and corrective diet for 
adults that are either under-weight or over- 
weight. . . . Approved by General Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs, many leading 
universities, magazines, parent-teacher asso- 
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Food and How to Cook It. A modern guide 
to the successful planning of meals and 
the preparation of food. By HELEN M. 
Wetts and Bette De Grar. Phila- 
delphia: National Publishing Company, 
1928, pp. 496, $2.50. 

A collection of home recipes and menus 
with which are combined simple statements 
on food values, the essentials of cooking 
processes, and the choice of materials and 
equipment; also a chapter on child feeding 


by M. Grace Godfrey of Drexel Institute. 
Attractively illustrated with pictures attrib- 
uted to commercial producers of foodstuffs 
and equipment. Well indexed, 


Junior Food and Clothing. By Kate W. 
Kryyon and L. Txomas Hopkins, 
Drawings by Dorothy R. Morgan. 
Chicago: Benjamin H. Sanborn & Com- 
pany, 1928, pp. 420, $1.60. 

A companion volume to “Junior Home 
Problems” by the same authors reviewed in 
the JourNaL for September, 1928, and, like 
it, designed as a text for home economics 
courses in junior high schools, The point of 
attack is the relation of food and clothing to 
health, The material is arranged in teaching 
units and is supplemented with reference 
lists for teachers and pupils, A book likely 
to be welcomed by progressive teachers, 


The Book of Weaving. By ANNA Nott 
SHoox. New York: The John Day 
Company, 1928, pp. 190, $10.00. 

An experienced craftsman and writer tells 
of the practice and art of hand weaving, 
with special reference to its present revival 
and possibilities, and gives clear, simple 
directions for the use of the loom and the 
process of weaving, together with a wealth 
of designs and suggestions for their appro- 
priate use. The text is accompanied by 
abundant, helpful, and attractive illustra- 
tions, including twelve plates in color, A 
charming example of book making. 


Neuseitliche Hauswirtschaftslehre [Modern 
Household Science Instruction], Edited 
by Erna Meyer. Stuttgart, Germany: 
Franckh’sche Verlagshandlung, 1928, pp. 
136, 6.50 R. M. 

A symposion edited by Dr. Meyer, who 
has herself written two of the chapters; 
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similar in general character to her “Der Neue 
Haushalt,” noted in the Journat for 
January, 1929, Gives abundant and excellent 
illustrative material which makes effective 
use of contrasts between the good and the 
bad in equipment, materials, and manage- 
ment. Intended to stimulate further study 
on the part of the household science teachers. 
Also useful in obtaining a quick survey of the 
newest German ideas on _ household 


organization. 


Handbook of Refrigerating Enigineering. By 
W. R. Wootricw. New York: D. Van 
Nostrand Company, Inc., 1929, pp. 331, 
$4.00. 

A volume designed for engineers and 
students of engineering but useful to home 
economists who wish to acquaint themselves 
somewhat with the technical aspects of the 
subject, expecially perhaps in connection 
with the present movement to develop 
standards and specifications for household 
refrigerators. 


Si les Femmes Faisaient les Maisons [If 
Women Made the Houses]. By PAULETTE 
Bernice, Paris: Mon Chez Moi, 1928, 
pp. 58, 6 francs. 

The president of the “Ligue de l’Organiza- 
tion Menagére” protests against certain 
recent French housing schemes which are 
said to ignore the convenience of the house- 
keeper and the possibilities of decreasing the 
waste of labor and materials in the upkeep 
of dewllings, and makes an urgent plea for 
the elimination of unnecessary stairs, the 
efficient arrangement of rooms and equip- 
ment, and the substitution of plain surfaces, 
waterproof finishes, and easily cleaned 
materials for the present elaborate wood- 
work, polished floors, paints which cannot 
be easily cleaned, and metal accessories and 
vessels which require constant polishing. 
Included also are descriptions and illustra- 
tions of attempts already made to realize the 
wishes of practical housekeepers, and an 
elaborate scheme proposed by M. Paulet for 
“La Cité Rationalisée,” in which a cross- 
shaped skyscraper with staggered stories is 
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intended to house a complete community 
with shops on the street level, restaurant, 
meeting halls, gymnasium, dancing rooms, 
and schools on the various floors in the 
center, and dwelling apartments in the 
remainder, 


The New Expleration. A philosophy of 
regional planning. By BENTON Mac- 
Kaye, New York: Harcourt, Brace and 
Company, 1928, pp. 235, $3.00 
An original and stimulating discussion of 

the dangers of the invasion of the hinterland 

by the “metropolitan flood” and the conse- 
quent destruction of our “indigenous” re- 
sources, social as well as material; together 
with the proposal of a means of controlling it 
to the advantage of all sections of the country 
and society. By aman actively interested in 
such projects as the Appalachian Trail and 
the official investigations made in New York 
and Massachusetts of housing and regional 
planning. Of special interest to home 
economists are perhaps the chapters on 

“Living vs. Existence,” “Environment as a 

Natural Resource,” “Planning and Revela- 

tion,” and “Culture vs. Mechanization.” 


The Cost of Living in Foreign Countries. 
New York: National Industrial Confer- 
ence Board, Inc., 1927, pp. 402, $3.50. 
A collection and discussion of index num- 

bers designed to show changes since 1914 in 
the cost of living in some forty countries, 
including data on the distribution of expend- 
itures in household budgets and on the 
quantities of commodities consumed by 
means of which the index numbers were 
obtained. 


Your Child Today and Tomorrow. By 
Smonre MATSNER GRUENBERG. Third 
edition revised and reset. Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott Company, 1928, pp. 255, 
$2.50. 

A new and revised edition of one of the 
best-known guidance books for parents by 
the director of the Child Study Association 
of America. The present revision adds the 
newer technical knowledge, the results of 
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broader experience, and the recognition of 
changing conditions in the field of child 
development and parental education. 


The Infant and Young Child. By Joun 
Lovett Morse, Epwin T. Wyman, and 
Lewis Wess Hitt. Second edition, 
revised. Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders 
Company, 1929, pp. 299, $2.00. 

A well-known handbook, first issued in 
1924 and now revised to bring it into line 
with recent findings, especially regarding 
ultraviolet light and rickets. 


Dentition as a Measure of Maturity. By 
Psycue CaTTELL. No. 9, Harvard Mono- 
graphs in Education. Cambridge: Har- 
vard University Press, 1928, pp. 91, $1.00. 
The report of a study undertaken to 

determine the value of dental development as 
an index of the general maturity of a child 
and to consider a method by which the 
total dental maturity of school children may 
be measured and a scale of measurements 
established. The determination of such a 
method seems desirable because anthropo- 
metric measurement, the carpal index, and 
pubescence offer difficulties which interfere 
with their use as indices of physiological 
maturity. 


Children’s Behavior and Teachers’ Altitudes, 
By E. K. Wickman. New York: The 
Commonwealth Fund Division of Publi- 
cations, 1928, pp. 247, $2.00, 

An inquiry into the nature of teachers’ 
reactions to the behavior and personality 
difficulties of children, based largely on an 
investigation made under the auspices of 
the Commonwealth Fund in a public school 
in Cleveland, Ohio, with some reference to 
similar work in Minneapolis and elsewhere. 
“Shows how these attitudes of teachers are 
in contrast with those of mental hygienists 
and offers a program for teacher training 
on the recognition and treatment of children 
with social and emotional difficulties,” 


Parents and Children. By ERNeEst R. 
Groves and GLapys HoaGLanp GRovEs. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company, 
1928, pp. 196, $2.00. 
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A helpful discussion of problems met in 
ordinary homes by normal parents and 
children, taking for granted that the parents 
are conscientious and seek only the good 
of their children. Most of the material has 
previously appeared in magazine form and, 
while not closely knit together, is conven- 
iently arranged and interestingly presented. 


The Problem Child at Home: A study in 
Parent-Child Relationships. By Mary 
Buett Saytes. New York: The Com- 
monwealth Fund Division of Publications, 
1928, pp. 342, $1.50. 

A contribution to our knowledge of parent- 
child relationships based on some 200 case 
records of children treated in the child 
guidance clinics established by the Common- 
wealth Fund in six of the larger American 
cities, The material is divided into three 
parts; the first two discuss the emotional 
satisfactions which parents and children 
seek in one another and mistaken ideas which 
influence parent-child relationships, while 
Part 3 gives twelve case histories illustrative 
of the adverse influence of mistaken parental 
attitudes. The work does not attempt to 
advise how to bring up children but to show 
that increased understanding of how we come 
to believe and act as we do may increase our 
ability to guide our own lives and those of 
our children, 


American Marriage and Family Relationships. 
By Ernest Rutuerrorp Groves and 
WituraM Fretprnc OcBurnx. New York: 
Henry Holt and Company, 1928, pp. 497, 
$4.50. 

A presentation of modern marriage and 
family relationships to which Professor 
Groves contributes evidence gathered from 
the careful investigation of contemporary 
efforts and tendencies and from case studies 
of successful marriage, and Professor Ogburn 
gives an exhaustive statistical study which 
brings together, probably for the first time in 
easily usable form, the rather scattered data 
available. Intended primarily for use in the 
increasing number of college courses now 
dealing with such subjects but valuable also 
to any student of home relationships and 
parental education, 
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The Sewing Book. By Biancue E. Hype. 
New York: The Century Company, 1928, 
pp. 348, $2.50. 

A textbook for sewing classes following, 
for the most part, the traditional method of 
presenting stiches, seams, sewing processes, 
and garment construction, with some dis- 
cussion of the selection and care of clothing. 
Provided with clear and abundant illustra- 
tions, some of them more than usually 
up-to-date. 


Living with the Law. By JuNE PuRCELL 
Guttp. New York: New Republic, Inc., 
1928, pp. 266, $1.00. 

A readable, well organized discussion of 
the present confused status of our laws on 
matters of such general concern as personal 
rights, marriages, divorce, the relations of 
husbands and wives and of children and 
parents, the responsibilities and protection 
of the mentally abnormal, public health, 
poverty, labor, and aliens, together with 
descriptions of the current processes of the 
law. 
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Free-Hand Drawing. By Frances BEEM 
and Dorotay Gorpon. Book I, revised 
edition. Milwaukee: The Bruce Publish- 
ing Company, 1928, pp. 64, $0.88. 

The revision of a successful outline for a 
two-semester, first-year drawing course in 
high schools; emphasizes design and color 
and includes magazine and book covers, 
posters, and similar problems. 


Applied Arithmetic for Girls, By NETTIE 
Stewart Davis, Milwaukee: The Bruce 
Publishing Company, 1928, pp. 126, 
$0.88. 

A book for continuation schools and 
vocational, technical, and trade high schools 
in which the problems are taken from home- 
making, dressmaking, and millinery. 


In and Out the Garden Gate. By Rayuonp 
E. MANCHESTER. Menasha, Wisconsin: 
Collegiate Press, 1929, pp. 47, $0.50 post- 
paid. 

Short, simple poems for children, some- 
what on the order of the “A Child’s Garden 
of Verses,” 


ABSTRACTS FROM PERIODICALS 
CHILD DEVELOPMENT AND PARENTAL EDUCATION 


EDUCATIONAL METHODS 


Developmental age, Paut H. Furrey. Am. 
J. Psychiat, 8, 149-157 (1928). 


Developmental age is the term suggested 
by the author to describe that type of 
maturity distinct from growth of mentality 
and bodily growth, which is indicated by 
changes in types of play, attitudes toward 
authority and toward the opposite sex. He 
offers a rating scale devised to determine the 
developmental quotient (D.Q.) and presents 
cases to show the effect of a high or low D.Q. 
upon a child’s social adaptation. He be- 


lieves that development age is a fundamental 
concept in child psychology, that the determi- 
nation of a child’s D.Q. will be of value to 
the clinical psychologist, student of delin- 
quency, recreational leader and others, and 
that the present tests offer practical help 
and justify further work. 


Factors determining a child’s moral stand- 
ards, C. G. WRENN. Education [London] 
49, 206-213 (1928). 

A test devised to measure the child’s 
moral standards as given to 245 eighth 
grade Oregon children is presented and the 
resulting scores grouped upon a basis of the 
child’s I.Q. and certain home conditions as 
determined by a questionnaire. The data 
obtained are discussed and the conclusions 
which may be drawn indicate that a child’s 
intelligence, his parents’ schooling, and his 
Sunday School affiliations are factors which 
have a constant influence upon his reaction 
to a situation involving moral judgment. 


How do children spend their time? Bro- 
NETTE GOLDBERG and LUELLA C. PRESSEY. 
Elementary School J. 29, 273-276 (1928). 
The results obtained by a questionnaire 

investigation of the way 309 fourth, fifth 
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and sixth grade children spent one day, what 
they had for supper, the hours of going to bed 
and getting up, and whether they worked 
for money, are tabulated and summarized. 
The average child is shown to sleep ten hours, 
use one hour in dressing, one in eating, 
seven in school, the remaining five reading, 
studying, playing, working, and “going 
places;” his evening meal is unbalanced, 
containing too much starch and insufficient 
vitamins; and he is just as likely to work for 
money as not. 


Character education in the United States, 
E. H. Fisapack. Elementary School J. 29, 

277-279 (1928). 

“To meet the rapidly changing conditions 
that affect social welfare, the public and 
educators themselves are looking to the 
schools to do more than they have done in 
the past to help young people make the moral 
adjustments that are needed by present-day 
living. Definite plans have been initiated 
in 19 states of the United States to promote 
the development of personal character. The 
future will probably find more states taking 
such action.” 


The performance of pre-school children of 
different social groups on the Kuhlman- 
Binet tests, FLORENCE L. GoopENOUGH 
and GertTrupE Sapiro. J. Educ. Re- 
search 18, 356-362 (1928). 

A continuation of a study of the relation. 
of the intelligence of preschool children to 
the occupations of their fathers (See J. 
Home Econ. 20, 680, 1928), with attention 
centered upon the child’s comparative per- 
formance on the separate items of the scale 
rather than upon his total performance. 
Additional cases are included and mental 
rather than chronological age used as the 
basis of classification. Group A included 
children from occupational classes above the 
general intellectual level; Group B, children 
from those below the average. The dis- 
tribution of cases within the groups is tabu- 
lated, while a second table gives in detail 
the comparative performance of the two 
social groups on the separate tests. It is 


shown that group B is superior in total 
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percentage in the motor test group, although 
their higher chronological age must be 
considered. Group A shows its greatest 
superiority in language tests. No reliable 
differences are shown in the pattern of 
performance on tests of acquired informaton 
or of adaptive behavior. though a larger 
sampling might show differences in types of 
information possessed. Further investiga- 
tions with adequate sampling of carefully 
classified groups would probably contribute 
much to an understanding of the nature and 
origin of individual variations in mentality. 


The educational growth of elementary school 
children, Brrp T. Batpwin. J. Educ. 
Psychol. 19, 521-535 (1928). 

The results of an investigation into the 
educational growth of the children in 
grades 2B to 6A in five Cleveland schools 
over a three-year period, as determined by 
repeated use of the Stanford Achievement 
Test, show that there is an appreciable 
difference in the median, composite scores 
for these schools, but that they maintain 
their relative standings throughout the 
three years, with the composite score higher 
than the test norm; that the relative standing 
of the median, composite scores by age 
remains somewhat the same as the standing 
by grades; and that there is a marked over- 
lapping of scores in all grades. A cross 
section of achievement based on the three 
consecutive records of 782 children shows a 
wide distribution of yearly increment of 
scores; insignificant sex differences; some 
increase in scores from year to year due to 
repeated testing; little variation due to 
chance sampling; a high degree of association 
between pupils’ scores from year to year; a 
standard of errors of estimate well within one 
year’s educational growth; no significant 
effect of the length of time between tests 
upon the standard error or predicton; and 
that the individual charts give a good diag- 
nosis of each pupil’s subject achievement 
level and indicate a greater increment for 
pupils with a high I.Q. than for those of 
average abilty. The author concludes that 
a study of the results of the tests as given in 
this investigation furnishes a good insight 
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into the educational growth of the pupils 
involved. 


Sex differences on ability tests in art, ALFRED 
S. Lewerenz. J. Educ. Psychol. 19, 
629-635 (1928). 

The results of tests given one thousand 
unselected, comparable children from third 
grade through high school showed that girls 
are superior to boys in but two of the nine 
abilities measured, namely, originality and 
color recognition; that girls are more con- 
servative, while boys, who dare more, do 
both better and worse work than girls; that 
boys have more ability to scrutinize and 
analyze, while girls have a ‘greater sense of 
rhythm and color. 


Sex differences in history ability, J. A. 
FitzcerAtD and W. W. LupeEMAN. 
Peabody J. Educ. 6, 175-181 (1928). 

The results of this investigation indicate 
that six and seventh grade boys and eighth 
grade girls show superior factual knowledge 
of history; that boys are somewhat better 
reasoners in the field of history; that there is 
some correlation between ability to gain 
facts and to reason; that boys seem to be 
interested in history earlier than are girls; 
and that children from city schools know 
more history than those from rural schools, 
probably because of their superior facilities. 


The peg board as a means of analyzing form 
perception and motor control in young 
children, Brrp T. BALpwtn and Berta L. 
Wetman. Ped. Sem. and J. Genetic 
Psychol. 35, 389-412 (1928). 

The use of four Wallin peg boards in the 
study of form perception and motor control 
with 269 children between 2 and 6 years, 
with repeated tests to determine develop- 
ment, showed higher mean scores and lower 
mean errors and time with increased age; 
no sex differences; perseverance in young 
children, decreasing with age and form 
discrimination; orderly arrangement when 
the task was easy and absorption in the more 
difficult task at the expense of orderliness; 
gain in time following one repetition but not 
thereafter in direct ratio to the number of 
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experiences; low correlation between first 
and second tests, with little tendency for 
the child to keep his relative position in the 
group in later tests; a high degree of consist- 
ency in the order in which the pegs are 
placed in later tests. 


PHYSICAL DEVELOPMENT 


Postural reflexes in relation to the correction 
of improper body position, Roya S. 
Haynes. Am. J. Diseases of Children 36, 
1093-1107 (1928). 

The author holds that improper posture 
can be corrected by building up a voluntary 
control of the muscles involved through 
education in correct action patterns, and by 
making habitual the muscular effort neces- 
sary to bring the various parts of the body 
into correct relationship. Without going 
into the causes of improper posture or the 
mechanical problems concerned in the 
necessary readjustments, he shows that 
certain unconscious movements of children 
during muscle training for correction of body 
position and similar postural reflexes ob- 
served in animals lead to the conclusion that 
there already exists in the central nervous 
system a complex mechanism which can be 
used in the correction of improper body 
position if harmony “be created between the 
manner in which the cortex directs the body 
and that which the lower centers have been 
accustomed to follow from time immemorial 
so that the phasic control of the muscles 
may agree with the reflex control.” Twelve 
photographs, with notes, amplify the text. 


Hearing survey among a group of pupils of 
Syracuse Schools, FRaNK A. LAURER. Am. 
J. Public Health 17, 1353-1360 (1928). 
Group examinations with the audiometer 

of 4419 children, a cross-section of the school 

population, showed 11.3 per cent to have 
impaired hearing. The highest per cent 
was found in the fourth grade where the 
average age is 10 years. Of the deafened 
children, 66.5 per cent had hypertrophied 
tonsils, a condition which causes middle 
ear catarrh and is believed to be the main 
cause of impaired hearing among children. 
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Proper medical attention could be expected 
to restore normal hearing to 80 per cent of 
deafened children. Recommendations are 
given for conducting hearing tests in schools. 


Prevention of Posture Defects, Hucu J. 
TorRRENCE, M.D. Arch. Ped. 45, 319- 
325 (1928). 

Improperly fitting clothing is one of the 
causes of deformities in children. There is 
too great a tendency in the present day to 
fit a child to the article of dress instead of 
fitting the dress to the child. Clothing hung 
from the point of the shoulders instead of 
close to the base of the neck, causes the 
shoulders to sag forward, and results in 
fatigue and drooping of the shoulders. 

The importance of recognizing tendency to 
deformity in the young child, determining 
its cause and affecting a means of correction 
before the condition becomes serious is 
stressed. Many people rely upon the super- 
stition that children will outgrow their de- 
formities. This is not true. 

“Function promotes growth and develop- 
ment, and every change in the form or func- 
tion of the bones is followed by certain defi- 
nite changes in their external architecture, in 
accordance with mathematical law.” When 
any function is interfered with, there will be 
introduced a change in the form and struc- 
ture of the bone to meet the needs of the 
altered function. A change in the plan of 
the building necessitates the rearranging 
of the supporting as well as the enclosing 
parts. This law is not altogether appre- 
ciated as it should be by those who are con- 
cerned with child health. 


School Strain and the Underweight Child, 
G. W. Kutscuer, Jr., M.D. Arch. Ped. 
45, 531-537 (1928). 

A report of work with underweight chil- 
dren in North Carolina. Facts and figures 
are presented showing an alarming condition 
of underweight in school children. Sixty- 
seven per cent of the pupils in one school 
were underweight. A plan to reduce this 


condition of malnutrition through allevia- 
tion of school strain was carried out. 
Fifty underweight children from the first 
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three grades were examined. The twenty 
who were nearest to being “free to gain” 
were chosen for the experiment. The par- 
ents of eight children gave their consent to 
permit their being enrolled in the special 
class. The other children were selected 
according to weight and height to act as 
controls for the test group. 

The children were given lists of home 
chores and rules for healthy living. Results 
were recorded on a graphic chart. These 
children left their regular class rooms at 1.45 
p.m., retired to a nearby room, removed their 
coats and shoes, and rolled up in a blanket 
for an hour’s rest on the floor. Windows 
were left open although draughts were 
avoided. A nurse supervised the rest pe- 
riod. At 2.45 p.m. the children were aroused 
and returned to their regular classes. 

Results show an average gain of 3.22 
pounds for the test group as compared to 
0.80 pounds for the control group. Indi- 
viduals 12 per cent to 17 per cent under- 
weight at the beginning of the test showed 
an improvement of 0 per cent to 11 per cent, 
while children who did not rest were 13 per 
cent to 18 per cent underweight at the be- 
ginning of the test and 2 per cent to 16 per 
cent at the conclusion. School attendance 
in the test group showed a decided in- 
crease. 


Three million deafened school children. 
Their detection and treatment: further 
data, E. P. FowLer and Harvey FLEt- 
CHER. J. Am. Med. Assoc’n 91, 1181- 
1183 (1928). 

Data are presented from children in a 
public school who, after a year’s interval, 
were retested with the 4A audiometer, and 
a comparison is made with the data previ- 
ously reported (see J. Home Econ. 19, 
166, 1927). The importance of an annual 
examination of hearing ability is evident as 
well as the need for special attention to 
deafened children and to all who show any 
ear trouble. Valuable information about 
otologic examinations, management, and 
treatment of deafened children and data on 
the etiology of progressive deafness will 
thus be obtained. 
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Physiologic changes in posture during the 
first six years of life, Cirrrorp Sweet, 
R. W. Watson, and H. E. Starrorp. 
J. Am. Med. Assoc’n 91, 1519-1520 (1928). 
The authors hold that postural tendencies 

arean hereditary characteristic that postural 
development is influenced by nutrition, in- 
fection, shoes, clothing, bed, habits of walk- 
ing, sitting and standing, and muscle train- 
ing; and that certain postural changes, such 
as bow legs, knock knees, and prominent 
abdomen, are incident to the age and tend to 
correct themselves if development progresses 
normally. 


The dates of eruption of the permanent 
teeth in a group of Minneapolis children: 

a preliminary report, JosepH T. CoHEN. 

J. Am, Dental Assoc’n, 15, 2337-2341 

(1928). 

A representative group of 2848 school 
children from 5 to 15 years of age show that 
the lower permanent central and lateral 
incisors erupt about a year earlier than the 
corresponding upper teeth, the lower molars 
four mouths before the uppers, the lower 
bicuspids somewhat later than the upper 
bicuspids. At any age within this period 
there is one more permanent tooth in the 
lower jaw than in the upper jaw. The teeth 
of girls erupt on an average five months 
earlier than those of boys. A more complete 
and detailed report will be made later. 


The inheritance of left-handedness, HERBERT 
D. CuamBertain. J. Heredity 19, 557- 
559 (1928). 


From statistics upon |left-handedness 


gathered from freshmen at Ohio State 
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University, and their parents, brothers, and 
sisters, a total of 12,068 individuals, it 
appears that this trait occurs in 4.31 per cent 
of the students, that 50 per cent more men 
than women are left-handed, that it occurs 
much more frequently than normal among 
the children of parents one of whom is 
left-handed and in 46 per cent of the children 
where both parents are left handed. Thus 
left-handedness appears to be an inherited 
characteristic; it shows some sex influence, 
but is not a Mendelian recessive. 


Child psychology. A review of the litera- 
ture, January 1, 1923 to March 31, 1928, 
Brrp T. Batpwin. Psychol. Bull. 25, 
629-697 (1928). 

In this invaluable survey, a total of 539 
references are cited which are limited to 
strictly psychological studies, excluding psy- 
choeducational and psychosociological in- 
vestigations. A trend is noted toward differ- 
entiation into specific fields and one from 
the questionnaire, observational, and group 
studies toward clinical, experimental, and 
personality studies. In mental testing 
greater interest is seen in experimental 
studies dealing with psychological analysis 
of the test situation, and emphasis on child 
behavior and mental hygiene. The material 
is grouped for discussion under these general 
headings: general treatises, psychology of 
the infant, of the young child, and of the 
adolescent, the constancy of the I.Q., mental 
tests, conditions influencing mental growth, 
individual differences, racial differences, 
special aspects of development, child behav- 
ior, personality, and mental hygiene. 

H. R. H. 
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FOOD AND NUTRITION 


The assay of vitamin A, K. H. Cowarp and 
K. M. Key. Biochem. J. 22, 1019-1025 
(1928). 

The authors call attention to types of 
response to different doses of vitamin A in 
animals depleted of this factor other than 
those listed by Hume and Smith (See J. 
Home Econ. 20, 836, 1928). One of these 
is a subnormal growth response to small 
doses of vitamin A continuing for long 
periods of time rather than being followed 
by premature slackening of growth. It is 
also noted that animals apparently in similar 
physiological conditions show wide individual 
variations in response to equal doses of the 
same substance, some showing immediate 
resumption of rapid growth, others imme- 
diate resumption of growth at a subnormal 
rate, and others a long latent period followed 
by normal growth. The importance is 
emphasized of a long test period, at least 8 
weeks. The general procedure of the author 
is as follows: “For an assay of the vitamin 
A content of a substance in this laboratory 
three or four rats are used for testing each of 
several different doses, the lowest of which is 
expected to be too small for resumption of 
growth, and the highest probably greater 
than is necessary for normal growth. A 
comparison of the whole series of results with 
those obtained from a similar series on the 
substance with which the unknown is to be 
compared, gives the desired information as 
to the vitamin A content of the test 
material.” 


Vitamin A as an anti-infective agent, H. N. 
GREEN and E. Metransy. Brit. Med. J. 
No. 3537, 691-696 (1928). 

Striking evidence of the relationship 
between lack of vitamin A and susceptibility 
to various infections is presented in tabulated 
data showing the incidence of xerophthalmia, 
tongue abscesses, infection of the alimentary 
tract, kidney infection, bladder stone, and 
bladder infection in 45 rats kept until death 
on a diet deficient in vitamin A but con- 
taining vitamin D. Similar data are given 
for other smaller groups on different diets but 


all deficient in vitamin A. All but 2 of the 
entire number of 93 vitamin A-deficient 
animals examined showed evidence of infec- 
tion in some site. Abscesses at the base of 
the tongue, first noted by Sherman and 
Munsell, were found in 75 per cent and 
xerophthalmia in only 38 per cent of the 
entire number. Other sites of infection were 
the lungs in 9, alimentary tract 21, kidney 
or bladder 44, and nasal sinuses or middle 
ear 20 per cent. In none of the 50 control 
animals receiving vitamin A was there any 
evidence of such infection. 

The authors suggest that vitamin A might 
well be called the anti-infective vitamin and 
that in all probability some of the common 
suppurative processes in man are the result 
of lack of this vitamin. 


The control of protein in the diet, E. F. 
Du Bots. J. Am. Dietetic Assoc’n 4, 53- 
76 (1928). 

This review of the literature of the past two 
decades on protein requirements in health 
and disease shows a gradual shifting toward 
higher standards and an increasing belief 
in the possibility of partial protein starvation 
in certain diseases—a possibility which 
should be taken into consideration in dietary 
treatment. A list is given of 57 references 
to the literature. 


Results of dietary and hygienic control of 
ten non-gaining preventorium children, 
N. Horp and L. J. Roperts. J. Am. 
Dietetic Assoc’n 4, 77-85 (1928). 

An investigation of the causes of failure 
to gain of 10 children in a preventorium in 
Illinois has shown that more detailed super- 
vision of such children is necessary than is 
possible with the usual limited staff of a 
preventorium. An attempt during a 4-week 
period to increase the calorie intake of the 
children who had not been gaining through 
a more consistent intake of food from day 
to day and the use of concentrated foods to 
reduce bulk, and to limit activity and secure 
more sleep was followed by marked increases 
in gain in weight over the preceding weeks. 
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Jewish ceremonials and food customs, S. E 
Savow. J. Am. Dietetic Assoc’n 4, 
91-98 (1928). 

An interesting discussion of the origin 
and significance of Jewish food customs. 


Polish food habits, M. Morzkowska and 
L. McLaucatn. J. Am. Dietetic Assoc’n 
4, 142-148 (1928). 

This paper reports the results of a dietary 
study conducted in Poland in two family 
groups and three institutional groups. The 
data for the family groups, a representative 
family of the peasant class and one of the 
squire class, were obtained by weighing the 
food daily for two weeks and for the institu- 
tion groups, a girls’ and a boys’ orphanage 
and a domestic science school, for detailed 
records kept by the institutions’ house- 
keepers. According to accepted standards, 
the diet of the squire’s family was adequate 
in all respects, that of the peasant family 
slightly low in energy value, and of the 
domestic science group deficient in calories, 
protein, and phosphorus and very deficient 
in calcium. Both of the orphanage dicts 
were low in calories, and one of them was 
deficient in nearly every respect. The other 
would have been adequate if of sufficient 
value. General information is included on 
Polish food customs. 


Cod-liver oil as a substitute for cream in 
feeding mixtures for infants, H. E. Irtsn. 
J. Am. Med. Assoc’n 91, 1884, 1885 (1928). 
The author recommends the administra- 

tion of cod-liver oil to artificially fed babies 

as a part of the milk formula, the oil being 
added to skim milk to the extent of the 
entire fat requirement. Directions are 
given for preparing the milk and data on 
its use. Babies under 10 months took it 
readily with good clinical results and gains 
in weight in excess of the average for their 


age. 
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Some constituents of dried yeast and yeast 
extracts: their application in human nutri- 
tion, S. G. Wriurmorr and F. Wokes. 
Lancet, 1928, I, 668-673 (1928). 

This paper deals chiefly with the vitamin 

B content of bread and attempts to increase 

it through the use of yeast concentrates. 

The residue left after the extraction of fresh 

brewery yeast at 98°C with a 5 per cent 

saline solution for several hours was found 

to contain about one-fifth of the vitamin B 

of the original yeast. It was possible to 

feed this residue to rats to the extent of 50 

per cent of the ration without harmful effect, 

and in that amount it furnished sufficient 
protein of satisfactory quality. The use of 
such a residue is recommended in bread 
making, an amount equivalent to from 2 to 
4 per cent of the flour being estimated to 
furnish more vitamin B than is present in 
whole wheat flour. In the course of the 
experimental work, it was found that potato 
starch may contain sufficient vitamin B to 
vitiate the results of vitamin B experiment 
when it is used as part of the basal diet but 
that rice starch is apparently free from vita- 
min B. 


The influence of food upon longevity, H. C. 
SHERMAN and H. L. Camppetr. Proc. 
Nat'l Acad. Science 14, 852-855 (1928). 
A statistical study of the longevity of 

about 200 rats on each of the two diets used 

so extensively in the senior author’s labora- 
tory—diet A consisting of 1/6 dried whole 

milk and 5/6 ground whole wheat and diet B 

1/3 dried whole milk and 2/3 ground whole 

wheat, each with salt to the extent of 2 per 

cent of the wheat—has shown distinct 
differences in favor of diet B in respect to 
the average duration of life of both males and 
females, the median length of life, and the 

percentages of the animals living over 800 

and 900 days. 

S.L.S. 
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ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL 


Comptes de menage de 212 familles de 
differente position sociale [Household 
accounts of 212 families of different social 
position]. Bureau Municipal de Statis- 
tique d’Amsterdam, Communications Sta- 
tistiques, No. 80, 1927. 

This study of the income and expenditure 
of 212 Amsterdam families during the year 
1923-1924 is designed to supplement a 
similar study made in 1918-1919 and pub- 
lished as Communication Statistique No. 73. 
The earlier study was based on less complete 
and accurate data on expenditures, con- 
tained no information concerning income, 
did not cover as wide a range of income 
classes, and, furthermore, represented the 
abnormal living conditions immediately 
following the close of the war. 

The 1923-1924 study is in various impor- 
tant respects representative of what is hoped 
for but not yet attained in American studies. 
The data on expenditures are based not on 
estimates, but upon detailed accounts kept 
by the households in question. The inquiry 
sampled a wide range of economic and social 
groups. Eighty-nine of the families studied 
were of the working class and 123 were those 
of public officials and clerks. Data con- 
cerning income and its sources were as care- 
fully obtained and analyzed as those on 
expenditure and the actual income was made 
the basis of the classification throughout. 
Complete information is presented in regard 
to the size of the families and the age of the 
members. The amount of the income is 
studied with reference to the age of the main 
contributor and the families of varying size 
and composition are reduced to a common 
denominator for the analysis of expenditures. 
An interesting table is presented, comparing 
eighteen different methods that have been 
used for reducing households to consumption 
units. 

In general, the expenditures of these fami- 
lies follow the same pattern that has been 
observed in the consumption habits of 
American families and incidentally necessi- 
tate the re-statement of some of Engel’s 
“laws.” The percentage spent for food and 
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PROBLEMS OF THE HOME 


for shelter declines as the income rises, but 
the percentage spent for clothing rises and 
then falls as the higher income levels are 
reached. 

The food expenditures in this study are 
presented in detail in 34 different categories. 
Expenditures for bread, cereals, and potatoes 
are found to decline in proportion to income 
as the income increases, while those for 
pastries, meat, and fruits increase. Varia- 
tions in food expenditures are also shown 
from quarter to quarter for the six income 
groups. 

Students of family budgets could find 
many valuable suggestions for the analysis 
of their data in this bulletin. The one 
outstanding point on which the Bureau 
Municipal! de Statistique d’Amsterdam could 
learn from us is methods of graphic presenta- 
tion. 


Annals Am. Acad. Political and Soc. Science 

139, Sept., 1-173 (1928). 

The general subject of this issue is stabili- 
zation of commodity prices. It includes 
discussions of the meaning of stability, the 
causes and extent of price fluctuations, the 
problem of seasonal variation, hand to mouth 
buying, and the effect of installment selling 
on stability. One section deals with co- 
operative activities in various industries 
designed to stabilize price. Especially inter- 
esting from the consumer’s point of view is 
the paper entitled, “Shall We Control 
Demand or Follow It?” 


Cost of living of a sample of middle-class 
families, D. CarapoG Jones. J. Royal 
Statistical Soc. 91, 463-502 (1928). 

A paper read before the Royal Statistical 
Society presenting the results of the expendi- 
tures of 235 middle-class families in London 
and other English towns. The methods used 
in collecting and analyzing the data are 
critically set forth, and interesting compari- 
sons with the results of earlier studies of the 
expenditures of working-class families are 
made. ‘The forms used in making the study 
are reproduced at the end of the paper and 
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the discussion by the members of the Society 
of its methods and results. 

The data on expenditures in this study 
were not secured by field agents, but the 
forms were sent out to a large group of 
families with a request that they supply the 
desired information. About ten per cent 
of the number distributed were returned. 
An even smaller return was secured in that 
part of the inquiry asking for a record of the 
actual money spent and quantities purchased 
of specific food items during a four week 
period. In analyzing the data the median 
was adopted as an average instead of the 
arithmetic mean. The “quintiles” of expen- 
diture are also given. 


Family budgets of university faculty mem- 
bers, Jessica B. Perxotto. Science 68, 
Nov. 23, 495-501 (1928). 

This article is a résumé of the study of 
incomes and expenditures of 96 married 
members of the University of California 
faculty presented in full in the author’s book 
“Getting and Spending at the Professional 
Standard of Living.” A table gives the 
mean and median amounts and percentages 
of total expenditures allotted to food, cloth- 
ing, shelter, house operation, and thirteen 
“miscellaneous” items. Dr. Peixotto also 
presents her argument that these figures 
show that incomes of this professional group 
should be increased. 


Standards of living and planes of living, L. L. 
BERNARD. Soc. Forces 7, Dec., 190-202 
(1928). 

This article is in the first place a carefully 
reasoned plea for a distinction in thinking 
and writing between standards of living and 
planes of living. The author shows the utter 
confusion in the literature in the use of these 
two terms. He would define standard of 
living as the statement of “an ideal, a 
scientifically constructed scale of expendi- 
tures which had been worked out as a means 
to an approved social end.” By planes of 
living he would mean “all types or levels of 
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expenditures which occur in practice.” He 
asks also that standard be not confused with 
budget, which is merely “schematization for 
the administration of the expenditures.” 

The second problem of the author is the 
principles which should underly the scientific 
formulation of a standard of living. He 
examines critically the various methods that 
have been used, and says that the problem 
of the concrete determination of the budge- 
tary content of the standard of living is that 
of a double variable. “On the one hand, 
it is necessary to ascertain what items and 
quantities of these are required for efficiency. 
On the other hand, there is the problem of 
the degree of efficiency desired.” There is, 
the minimum efficiency standard and the 
maximum. The latter at present is only a 
hypothesis, not a living reality. However, 
the working out of these two standards is one 
of the major contributions that can be made 
to the problem of rational living. 


Survey Graphic 14, Nov., 120-163 (1928). 

The main subject of this issue is, “Where 
does the Money Go?” The articles include: 
“This Amazing Prosperity” by Daisy Lee 
Worthington Worcester, an attempt to dis- 
cover how much the real income of families 
has risen in the last few years; “Thrift- 
Model 1928” by Robert A. Brady; “Putting 
Halitosis on the Map” by Stuart Chase, 
another critique of advertising; “From 
behind the Advertising Looking Glass” by 
Mark Wiseman, the other side of advertising; 
“A Dollar Down and Ten to Go” by Orrin 
G. Lester, the pros and cons of installment 
credit; ““What Our Parents Didn’t Pay For” 
by Eunice Fuller Barnard; “Big Money 
Quick” by Merryle Stanley Rukeyser; 
“Money Madness” by Alice E. Johnson; 
“How the Joneses Do It” By Chase Going 
Woodhouse; “Stretching the Household 
Dollar” by Faith M. Williams; ‘“Weathering 
Rainy Days” by Leon Henderson and Rolf 
Nugent; and “The Middle Class Looks Down 
the Years” by Robert W. Kelso. 

H.K. 
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MISCELLANY 


International Committee’s Questionnaire. 
The main findings of the questionnaire sent 
out by the International Committee of the 
American Home Economics Association in 
1928, which have been mimeographed and 
distributed to all cooperators, were noted at 
some length in the London Times Educa- 
tional Supplement for December 8, 1928. 
Copies of the report are on sale at 15 cents 
each at Association headquarters, Mills 
Building, Washington, D. C. 


The Conduct of Congresses. All inter- 
ested in the programs and conduct of large 
meetings will be interested in an article 
“International Congresses,” by Dr. J. E. 
Baron de Vos van Steenwijk, the translation 
of which is given in ScreNcE for December 
21, 1928. 


Miss Hyde at Hampton Institute. Trib- 
utes to Miss Elizabeth Hyde and her work 
and influence at Hampton Institute are con- 
tributed to the January issue of the Southern 
Workman by J. E. Davis, Louise Young, 
and Robert Russa Moton. 


National Business Women’s Week. The 
National Federation of Business and Pro- 
fessional Women is to observe March 10 to 
16 as a second annual week devoted to the 
talk of acquainting the public with the 
Federation and its purposes, and the January 
issue of its magazine, the Independent 
Woman, contains an article of practical sug- 
gestions which might prove helpful to pub- 
licity committees of other organizations. 


Women Members’ Bill. A bill recently 
introduced into the House of Commons is 
reported by The Times Educational Sup- 
plement, (London) as unique in that it was 
brought forward by seven women members, 
irrespective of party. The measure was for 
the provision of footwear for children in 
distressed areas. 


Home Economics in Panama. The mid- 
year examination questions prepared for 


primary school classes in cooking and house- 
hold management and in sewing by Sefiora 
Luz M. Ramos, inspector of domestic 
economy in the Republic of Panama, are 
up-to-date information tests of such types 
as true-false, multiple answer, and com- 
pletion. 


Homemaking Courses in Paris. The 
French magazine Mon Ches Moi has per- 
formed a valuable service in listing the 
courses in homemaking and cookery offered 
in Paris. These have been arranged ac- 
cording to “arrondissements,” or districts, 
and occupy over two pages in the December 
issue. 


Thrift Propaganda and German House- 
wives. An article on this subject appeared 
in the issue of Deutsche Sparkassen Zeitung 
for October 18-20, 1928, and is abstracted 
in World Thrift for January. The writer 
recognizes the important economic function 
of housewives and the desirability of having 
savings banks reach them with reliable sug- 
gestions for budgeting, buying, general 
household management, and saving. 


Mr. Ford and Thrift. Home economists 
who have been wondering about the effect 
produced by Henry Ford’s recent dictum to 
young men that saving is bad economy, will 
be interested in an editorial in The New 
Republic for December 26, which points out 
that Mr. Ford’s “collective process of saving 
is not yet rounded out by an equally col- 
lective guarantee of economic security.” 


Hart, Schaffner, and Marx Prize. In the 
1928 essay contest for prizes offered annually 
by Hart, Schaffner, and Marx, the first 
prize of $1000 was awarded to a paper on a 
subject allied to home economics, “The 
Trade Boards Acts and the Social Insurance 
Acts in Relation to a Minimum Standard of 
Living in Great Britain: A Study in Atti- 
tudes Toward Poverty and Methods of 
Dealing with It, 1880-1926,’ by Helen 
Fisher Hohman. Miss Hohman was in- 
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structor in economics at Simmons College, 
1920 to 1923. 


“Plan Your Future Home” Competition. 
How during the past semester 19,780 pupils 
in drafting clases of 24 senior high schools 
in Chicago have engaged in a competition in 
home planning is described in The Industrial 
Arts Magazine for January. The American 
Institute of Architects cooperated and there 
was an exhibit of the winning drawings in the 
four types of plans admitted. 


Family Life. Several suggestive articles 
on this subject appear in The Inquiry for 
January, among them a discussion outline on 
“Conflict in Family Life;” there is also a 
useful, not too complete list of recent books 
and magazine articles on the subject. 


Nurseries in Polish Factories. A new 
Polish law, noted in Monthly Labor Review 
for December, requires that a factory em- 
ploying more than 100 women shall install 
a special nursery for the infants or women 
employees. The Ministry of Labor hopes 
for a bill requiring that workshops employ- 
ing fewer women shall make special contri- 
butions for collective nurseries. 


Fargo Child Health Demonstration. 
“Serving the Child in Fargo” is the title of 
Part 3 of the final report of the five-year 
demonstration carried on by the Child Health 
Demonstration Committee in Fargo, 1922- 
27. It is a description and technical dis- 
cussion of the child health procedures there 
followed and is published as Bulletin, No. 9 
of the Committee by the Commonwealth 
Fund Division of Publications, 578 Madison 
Avenue, New York City. 


Vocational Home Economics. The Fed- 
eral Board for Vocational Education has 
issued a newly revised edition of its Bulletin 
No. 28, Home Economics Series No. 2, 
“Home Economics Education, Organization 
and Administration. The bulletin was first 
published in 1917 and had already been 
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revised in 1922 and again in 1924, The 
present edition has been considerably modi- 
fied by Adelaide S. Baylor and her associates 
on the staff of the home economics education 
service of the Board, and conforms to im- 
proved standards and new policies. 


Trade and Industrial Courses. Private 
and endowed schools offering such work are 
listed by states and briefly described by 
Maris M. Proffitt in the United States 
Department of Interior, Bureau of Education 
Bulletin, 1928, No. 18. 


Turkish Education. An article by Miss 
Lucy L. W. Wilson of the South Philadel- 
phia High Schools in School and Society 
for November 17 gives the recent facts 
about “Education in the Republic of Tur- 
key” and is likely to furnish surprises to 
those unfamiliar with recent development. 


Japanese Population and Food. The 
government of Japan is reported in the New 
Republic as having appointed a Commis- 
sion on Population and Food which is tack- 
ling, seriously and officially, the difficult 
question of birth control as a possible solu- 
tion to the nation’s population problem and 
of means for its regulation. 


Foreign Affairs over the Radio. At 7.30 
every Monday evening since December, 
James G. McDonald, director of the Foreign 
Policies Association, has been broadcasting 
over WEAF and associated stations con- 
cerning some item of foreign affairs. To 
supplement this serivce, the World Peace 
Foundation issues a weekly one-page bulle- 
tin listing books and articles of interest 
in connection with the talk. These readings 
are selected by Mr. McDonald and the re- 
search staff of his association. The bulletin 
will be mailed to libraries, bookstores, 
teachers, and students on request to Inter- 
national Book News, World Peace Founda- 
tion, 40 Mount Vernon Street, Boston, 
Massachusetts. 
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NEWS NOTES 


GENERAL 


Textile Section Fellowship. Friends of 
textile research are reminded that the textile 
section of the American Home Econom- 
ics Association has not yet received all of 
the funds desired for the fellowship in textile 
research and that contributions, small or 
large, should be sent at once to Miss Eda 
Jacobsen, Women’s Building, University of 
Illinois, Urbana, Illinois. 

American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science. At the December meeting 
in New York, R. R. Renshaw, professor of 
organic chemistry at New York University, 
was elected chairman of Section C, Edward 
S. Robinson, professor of psychology at 
Yale University, of Section I, and W. L. 
Uhl, professor of education, University of 
Washington, of Section Q. 

American Country Life Association. The 
twelfth National Country Life Conference is 
to be held in Ames, Iowa, about the middle of 
October, 1929, with “A States Program of 
Rural Organization” as its topic. Members 
of the Association voted two to one in favor 
of October as the time of meeting. 

American Library Association. It is 
planned to hold the annual meeting in 
Washington, D. C., during the week of May 
13, 1929, 

American Medical Association. The 
annual meeting is to be held in Portland, 
Oregon, July 8 to 12, 1929. 

American Public Health Association. 
The 1929 annual meeting is to be held in 
Minneapolis during the week of September 
30. 

Foundation for Positive Health. The 
Women’s Foundation for Health, Inc., 
announces that, effective December 31, 1928, 
the name of the organization was changed to 
Foundation for Positive Health, Inc. The 
address remains 370 Seventh Avenue, New 
York City. 


International Congress on _ Scientific 
Management. The fourth International 
Congress on Scientific Management will be 
held in Paris, June 19-23, 1929. The work 
will be divided among six sections: industry, 
agriculture, commerce, administration, 
domestic economy, and methods and pop- 
ularization. Morning sessions will be 
devoted to section meetings, and afternoons 
to lectures by authorities of international 
standing on special branches of rationaliza- 
tion, and to the showing of cinematograph 
films. The address of the organizing 
committee is 44, Rue de Rennes, Paris VI°, 
France. 

National CannersAssociation. Thepro- 
gram of the twenty-second annual conven- 
tion, held in Chicago, January 21 to 26, 
included general sessions, meetings of groups 
concerned with special products, the business 
sessions of the Association, and meetings of 
organizations of similar interests. Among 
the speakers were Ruth Atwater, director of 
home economics in the Association, and 
Dean Margaret Justin of Kansas State 
Agricultural College, who spoke on ‘The 
Consumer’s Viewpoint.” 

National Federaton of Business and 
Professional Women. The annual conven- 
tion is to be held on Mackinac Island in 
July, 1929. 

Constantinople College. The American 
College for Girls at Constantinople is one of 
the 21 beneficiaries of the $10,000,000 
bequest made by Charles M. Hall, “father 
of aluminum,” to higher educational insti- 
tutions in the Near East and the Orient. 

National Sewing Week. The National 
Costume Art Association, closely affiliated 
with the National Retail Dry Goods Asso- 
ciation, is promoting the observance of 
April 15 to 20, 1929, as National Sewing 
Week, when public attention will be directed 
to the value of home sewing. The coopera- 
tion of schools, girls’ and women’s clubs, and 
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stores will be sought, there will be sewing 
contests and displays of fabrics and gar- 
ments, and the press will be requested to give 
publicity to the celebration. The plans are 
being directed by H. M. Greist, executive 
secretary of the Association, 225 West 34th 
Street, New York City, and posters and 
literature are being issued from that office. 

French Silk Designs. The Stehli Silks 
Corporation showed an interesting collection 
of designs for printed dress silks at the Art 
Alliance in New York during January. One 
group of designs, known as “impressions 
décoratives,” represented the work of eight 
distinguished French moderns, the list 
headed by Boutet de Monvel, who for the 
first time tried their hand at fabric designs, 
and whose effects were both piquant and 
delicate. The second group was for hand- 
blocked prints and represented the finest 
possible reproduction of design in silk, even 
the most minute detail being photographi- 
cally accurate and clear, 

United States Civil Service Dietitian. An 
open, competitive examination is announced 
for candidates to fill vacancies in the dietitian 
service of hospitals of the Veterans Bureau 
and the Public Health Service throughout 
the United States. Entrance salaries are 
from $1800 to $2100 a year, higher salaried 
positions being filled through promotion. 
Applications will be received by the United 
States Civil Service Commission, Washing- 
ton, D. C. up to July 1, 1929. Full infor- 
mation may be obtained from the Commis- 
sion or at the post office or customhouse in 
any city, 

Publishers’ Adviser in Home Economics. 
Mrs. Mildred Weigley Wood has recently 
been appointed adviser on home economics 
for the series of vocational textbooks which 
the Century Company is issuing under the 
general editorship of Dr. Charles A. Prosser. 


ALABAMA 


Alabama Polytechnic Institute. With the 
coming of the new president, Dr. Bradford 
Knapp, a number of improvements in the 
laboratory equipment, in the courses of 
study, and in the facilities for work have been 
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introduced in the home economics depart- 
ment. 


CALIFORNIA 


California Home Economics Association. 
Mabel Osborn, 1140 East Orange Grove 
Avenue, Pasadena, has been appointed state 
chairman of student clubs in the place of 
Miss Nevenzel, resigned. 

State Bureau of Home making Education. 
Dorothy Shank, who has done work in child 
development and parental education at the 
Merrill Palmer School and Iowa State 
College, has been appointed to a new half- 
time position in this Bureau, and is prepar- 
ing curriculum material and other aids in 
the problems of teacher training. The 
other half of her time is given to service in 
Chaffey Union High School and Junior 
College. 

Extension Service. In the home demon- 
stration work in bedroom improvement 
recently started in several counties, special 
emphasis is put on the bed itself and its close 
relation to health and development, includ- 
ing the effects of beds, mattresses, sheets, 
and bed covers, as well as other furniture, 
on the growth and posture of children and 
the relaxation and rest of adults. Charts 
and sketches, also plans for improving bed- 
room ventilation and providing for extra 
storage space have been prepared by 
specialists, 

Sacramento. Classes in foods for boys 
have been introduced in the Sutter Junior 
High School and the Biggs High School. 


CONNECTICUT 


Connecticut Home Economics Associa- 
tion. A meeting was held at the Troop Junior 
High School, New Haven, on February 9. 
The speakers included Mr. Martin, principal 
of the school, who opened the meeting with 
an address of welcome; Louise Canhas of 
the Yale School of Nursing; Mrs. Arnold 
Gesell, an inspiring lecturer on child psy- 
chology; Ruth Wheeler, professor of physio- 
logy and nutrition at Vassar; and Dorothy E. 
Shank, director of the research bureau of 
the American Stove Company. 
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Hartford. The local home economics 
association, made up of dietitians, home 
economics teachers, school nurses, and 
extension workers, held a supper meeting on 
January 24. Dr. J. R. Miller, a Hartford 
surgeon, discussed the health survey soon to 
be undertaken in the city. 

The Hartford high schools have been 
giving a one-year home economics course for 
one period daily which has received credit 
equivalent to that given for academic sub- 
jects, Through the interest of the director, 
Miss Leck, the Visiting Nurses Association 
of Hartford has rendered valuable assistance 
in the course by sending a trained nurse to 
the schools to demonstrate the care of the 
child and home nursing. 

The home economics teachers have just 
completed the outline for a three-year 
course which will be put in operation next 
semester. ‘The work of the first two years is 
divided into three units: foods, clothing, and 
homemaking; while that of the last year is 
devoted to advance study of foods the first 
semester and of clothing the last semester. 
These courses in home economics are proving 
very popular and seem to be attracting more 
girls than did the former domestic science 
courses. 

The home economics students of the 
Hartford Public High School have made sixty 
layettes for the needy mothers of the city, 
the funds for which were provided by the 
Hartford Needlework Guild. 

The home economics club, or the Vestal 
Club, as it is called, is raising a fund the 
interest of which will be awarded annually 
to the home economics student attaining the 
highest average standing in her work. 

In order to purchase brass andirons for 
the fireplace in their model dining room the 
Hearthstone Club recently held a bazaar at 
which they sold such hand-made articles as 
towels, handkerchiefs, and fancy paper boxes. 

Mrs. Mae Rounds, a graduate of the 
Framingham Normal School, has been 


engaged as a substitute teacher in the home 
economics department of the Public High 
School to take the place of Emily Hamilton 
who has been granted a six-months’ leave of 
absence for study at Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 
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Elizabeth Nickerson of the State Depart- 
ment of Health has been giving a course on 
nutrition to the Visiting Nurses Association. 

Dorothy Buckley, in charge of the nutri- 
tion department of the Connecticut Food 
and Dairy Council, has been giving a series of 
lectures on nutrition in the seventh and 
eighth grades of the East Hartford grammar 
schools. This has been carried on in 
cooperation with the health instruction given 
by Miss Kline of the Hartford Tuberculosis 
Society. The students have made interest- 
ing trips to dairies, bread factories, and the 
headquarters of the health department, 

Viola Ericson, formerly with the Connec- 
ticut Food and Dairy Council, was recently 
married to Roy Norcross, assistant county 
agent of New Haven County. 

Waterbury. The Leavenworth High 
School girls are making their graduation 
clothes. When they have successfully com- 
pleted their projects on underwear and white 
coats, the students start on their class-day 
dresses, all of which are to be of silk. Each 
girl has the privilege of selecting her own 
pattern and a color from the pastel shades, 
When this project has been completed, she 
starts her graduation dress, the price of 
which may not exceed $5.00. Each girl 
selects her own material and pattern and 
works out her problem just as though she 
were making the dress at home. She is not, 
however, allowed to take it from the class 
room, A prize of five dollars in gold is 
offered each year by the teacher for the 
dress given the highest score by from three to 
five judges, usually other high school 
teachers of sewing or practical dressmakers. 
They first judge the dresses on the basis of 
selection of materials, quality, suitability to 
purpose, technique, handiwork, machine 
stitching, neatness, and general finish; then 
the students put on the dresses and the 
judges pass on the suitability of the design 
for the wearer. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


District of Columbia Home Economics 
Association. The food and nutrition section 
held its December meeting in the offices of 
the National Canners Association. Dr. 
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E. F. Kohman, author of “Vitamins in 
Canned Foods” was the speaker. The 
January meeting was held in the auditorium 
of the Red Cross Building on January 22. 
Dr. Albert C. Hunter of the Food, Drugs, 
and Insecticide Administration of the 
Department of Agriculture spoke on “Food 
Poisoning.” 

Members of the homemakers section had 
the pleasure of being shown through the 
establishment of the National Association 
Institute of Dying and Cleaning at Silver 
Spring, Maryland, on December 4. The 
January meeting of the section was held at 
the home of Mrs. Elmer Nelson on January 
9, when Ruth Atwater, director of home 
economics for the National Canners Associa- 
tion, was the speaker. 

“Aids to Textile Study” was the subject of 
a round table discussion at the November 
meeting of the textile section on November 
26 at the Bureau of Home Economics. 
Mr. Lewton of the New National Museum 
addressed the section on ““Rayon’s Progress” 
at their meeting on January 28 at the Bureau 
of Home Economics. 

The home economics in business section 
had a Christmas dinner party at the Tally- 
Ho Tavern, on December 4. Each member 
had been requested to bring a ten-cent 
present “with a jingle”; some interpreted 
this to mean bells or whistles, and some a 
doggerel, so that the affair was not a silent 
one. 

Housekeepers’ Alliance. Among the 
speakers and subjects at the regular monthly 
meeting this year have been Mrs. Mary 
Harris Hoar of the Washington Gas Com- 
pany, who gave a demonstration of cake- 
making; Mrs. Blanche Rollinson of George 
Washington University, who discussed pic- 
tures and decorative objects in the home; 
Mr. F. G, Ashbrook of the Biological Survey, 
on “The Most Popular North American 
Furs;” Mrs, W. W. Wirgman on “‘Amateur 
Interior Decoration;’’ Mr. James A. White 
of the Dixie Annite Company, who told of 
the advantages of its product; and Dr, 
Minna C. Denton, who with her students 
from George Washington University gave a 
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lecture and demonstration entitled, “Are 
Pies Indigestible—Should Children Eat 
Them?” 


IDAHO 


Idaho Home Economics Association. 
The newsletter issued in November includes 
an article on “Impressions of Alaska” by 
Adah Lewis and a suggested installation 
service for home economics clubs by Hazel 
McKibben of Iowa State College. 

University of Idaho. Extension Service. 
The six vacation camps for women held in 
the state last summer had a total registra- 
tion of 5000, with 1500 staying for the entire 
period. New topics on the program for this 
year included “Books That Pay Interest,” 
“Developing an Appreciation for Music in 
the Home,” and “Character Training in the 
Home.” The Southern Branch of the 
University cooperated in the musical fea- 
tures, including community singing. Public 
interest in the camps is increasing steadily, 
and they are being supported by many 
prominent men and women throughout the 
state. 


ILLINOIS 


University of Chicago. Dr. Katharine 
Blunt was one of the speakers at the institute 
held January 14 to 17 at Vassar College in 
connection with the dedication of the 
Minnie Cumnock Blodgett Hall of Euthenics. 
Her subject was “Development in Home 
Economics.” 

Florence Smith, formerly at St. Mary’s 
Hospital, Mayo Clinic, Rochester, has come 
to the University of Chicago on a double 
appointment in the University clinics and 
the department of home economics. 

The department has received research 
grants from the Evaporated Milk Association 
and the Quaker Oats Company. The fellows 
conducting the research are respectively, 
Una L. Robinson and Thelma Porter Levin. 

Dr. Helen Koch of the University of 
Texas is coming to the department this 
summer for the third time to give courses in 
child psychology. She will be in residence 
the full quarter. 
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The department, through a series of 
meetings is cooperating with the Citizens 
Committee, appointed by the president of 
the University from a group of women promi- 
nent in Chicago affairs. The committee 
visited the University last spring and had a 
survey of the work in the various sections of 
the department. At the meetings this fall, 
Dr. Lydia Roberts and Mrs. Mary K. 
Heiner spoke of research and courses in their 
respective fields, child care and household 
management, 

Edith Sauers, a graduate student in the 
Department, has gone to Birmingham, 
Alabama, under the auspices of the National 
Dairy Council to work on a project involving 
the educational aspects of the School lunch- 
room, Lydia Roberts is directing the 
work, 

During Christmas week, Lillian Stevenson 
visited commercial laboratories in the east 
as well as the Bureau of Standards and the 
Bureau of Home Economics at Washington. 

The textile laboratory has recently added 
to its equipment the improved model of the 
Wyzenbeek precision wear test meter, 
Research work in the laboratories for nutri- 
tion and the science of cooking has been 
considerably facilitated by the rebuilding of 
the hoods in these rooms, : 

University of Illinois. Talks by Illinois 
farm women who have been active as 
leaders in home economics extension again 
played a large part in the Annual Home- 
makers’ Conference held at the University, 
January 15, 16, and 17. The meeting is 
always a conference in the real sense of the 
word; and this year there were group discus- 
sions on such problems as recreation, thrift 
exchanges, farmer’s markets, child care and 
training, health in the home and community, 
and the place of the farm home in agricultural 
adjustment, There were several general 
sessions with speeches by Mrs, Clara 
Ingram Judson on the business side of 
homemaking, by Dean W. H. Mumford on 
agricultural adjustment, and by L. R. 
Marston, president of Greenville College, on 
child care and training. 

Five women were made master farm home- 
makers at a general session for men and 
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women, when talks were given by Bess Rowe, 
Ruth Wardall, and Mrs. Jean Muir Dorsey, 
chairman of the homemakers section of 
the American Home Economics Association. 

The January radio talks included such 
timely topics as “What the Homemaker 
Can Doin Caring for Colds and Flu,” “Plan- 
ning for the Use of the Family Income,” 
and “Considerations in Purchasing Materials 
Offered in the January and February White 
Sales.” 

The interior decoration class has been 
using the practice apartment as a laboratory 
for working out cost problems. The living 
room has been refurnished with furnishings 
from other rooms in the apartment, thus 
making a very comfortable and attractive 
room for one-half the normal expense. 

Study is in progress at the University 
concerning the protein consumption and 
nitrogen excretion of college women. With 
almost every subject, it has been observed 
that the protein intake is less than the stand- 
ard suggested by Sherman. 

Annual State High School Conference. 
The meeting of the home economics section 
of the Conference held at the University of 
Illinois in November was attended by over 
three hundred people, and the interesting 
and profitable program included “The 
Correlation of English and Home Econom- 
ics” by Leisette McHarry of the University 
High School; “An Illustrated Talk on the 
Care and Selection of Furs” by J. B. Profit- 
lich, a furrier of Peoria; and “The High 
School Executive’s Viewpoint of Home 
Economics” by Eleanor Chaffee, assistant 
principal of Champaign High School. 


INDIANA 


Indiana Home Economics Association. 
At the sectional meetings held at the time of 
the fall meeting of the Association, the 
following were elected chairman of sections 
for the coming year: Amy Bloye of Purdue 
University, food and nutrition; Lora Lewis 
of Terre Haute, clothing; Eulalie Mull of 
Shelbyville, institution economics; Mrs, 
Florence Busse Smith of Porter, homemakers. 
Jean Holstein, Ball Teachers’ College, is 
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chairman of the state committee on the 
student clubs. 

The spring meeting of the Association is 
scheduled for April 5 and 6 at Bloomington, 
Indiana. 

The Association is planning a revision of its 
constitution this year. Mary Matthews, 
dean of the school of home economics of 
Purdue University, is chairman of the 
committee. 

Purdue University. A new plan for 
evening school classes has been instituted 
under the direction of Dean Matthews. The 
courses offered will be in units of from 12 to 
16 lessons and will be open to any persons 
other than regularly enrolled students of the 
university. No university credit will be 
given for the work, but each person success- 
fully completing a unit will be given a 
certificate. These classes will furnish 
opportunity for the university students in 
vocational home economics education to do 
supervised teaching in evening school work. 
The first unit, one in clothing by Miss 
McCain of the department of textiles and 
clothing, began in February. 

Ruth Atwater of the National Canners 
Association visited the University on 
November 23 and spoke before members of 
the freshman survey class in home economics 
on opportunities in the commercial field for 
women specializing in foods. 

Mary B. Lawton, instructor in the depart- 
ment of foods and nutrition, was married on 
December 20 to Harry Marvin Wright of the 
department of practical mechanics. 

Throughout the week of December 3, the 
attention of the students in the School of 
Home Economics was called to the life and 
work of Ellen H. Richards, The bulletin 
board in the Home Economics Building 
carried quotations from her writings and also 
an appreciation of her home life and hospi- 
tality written by Mrs. Virginia C. Meredith, 
who knew Mrs. Richards personally. 
Opportunity was given to the student body 
for contributing to the Ellen H. Richards 
Fund of the American Home Economics 
Association. The Virginia C. Meredith 
Club added to the fund by selling candy 
during the Agricultural Conference, 
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At the annual Agricultural Conference 
held January 14-18, a very interesting 
program was planned for the meeting of the 
home economics section. Among the 
speakers were Mrs. Mignon Quaw Lott, who 
gave a series of lectures and demonstrations 
on certain phases of community recreation. 
One of the features of the week’s program 
was the master homemakers’ dinner on 
January 17. 

A district vocational conference for high 
school teachers was held at Purdue Univer- 
sity on February 16 under the direction of 
Mary I. Beeman, state supervisor of voca- 
tional home economics. The morning 
program was devoted to a discussion of 
methods of teaching with especial emphasis 
upon the problem method. In the after- 
noon, Amy L. Howe, head of the department 
of textiles and clothing, and Amy I. Bloye, 
head of the department of foods and nutri- 
tion, discussed the results of the placement 
tests which are given to freshmen girls at the 
beginning of each school year and their 
value as a measure of the effectiveness of the 
teaching of home economics in the high 
schools. 

Agnes Watson, formerly a teacher of 
vocational home economics at Freelandville, 
has succeeded Helen Bosard in the teacher- 
training division, the latter having accepted a 
position in the Northern State Teacher’s 
College at Marquette, Michigan, 

Dorothy Muehl, nutrition specialist, and 
Blanche Zaring, specialist in home furnishing, 
are new appointees of the extension division. 

State Normal School. Pearl Hoppes, 
formerly in charge of the home management 
house, now has a fellowship at Iowa State 
College at Ames. 

University of Indiana. Florence King is 
doing only part-time teaching and is devoting 
the remainder of her time to finishing work 
for her doctor’s degree in biological chemis- 
try. 

Maud Powell of Columbia University has 
succeeded Helen Mulhern as assistant 
manager of the University cafeteria. 

Oona Stautz, who received her master’s 
degree at Iowa State College at the close of 
the last summer session, has been appointed 
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for half-time work in the rural management 
studies of the agricultural experiment station 
under Purnell funds 

The home economics club and the teachers 
of Muncie gave a bridge party in December 
which netted $100 for the Ellen H. Richards 
Fund. 

4H Clubs. The Horace G. Moses 
National Leadership trophy for 1928 was 
presented to Frances Reed of Veedersburg. 
Two such trophies are awarded each year, 
one to the boy and one to the girl having 
made the greatest achievement in leadership 
of junior 4-H clubs. Miss Reed has been a 
leader of clubs for five years. 


GEORGIA 


Georgia Home Economics Association. 
During the present school year an educational 
campaign for greater use of cotton is being 
conducted with the cooperation of the 
Association. For a long time, Georgia has 
been one of the leading cotton-producing 
states with an annual output of more thana 
million bales. During recent years she has 
made decided progress in the manufacture of 
this important textile, ranking fourth among 
all of the states in the number of spindles. 
However, there is need for new and greater 
uses of cotton in order to make consumption 
keep pace with production. The primary 
purpose of the campaign is to increase the 
demand for clothing and household articles 
made from cotton. One of the slogans for 
the campaign is: “Every school dress a 
cotton dress.” There is also a movement to 
popularize cotton hose for school. The 
plans include district contests for garments 
made of cotton and a state-wide essay contest 
for high school] students. A cotton pageant 
will bring the campaign to a close at the 
meeting of the Association in April. 


IOWA 


Iowa Home Economics Association. 


Alice Brigham, head of the textiles and 
clothing department of the University of 
Iowa, was elected president of the Associa- 
tion at the November meeting in Des 
Moines. 

Iowa State College. 


Leida Adamberg, 
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graduate student in foods and nutrition from 
Estonia, is making a study of the phosphorus 
and calcium intake of children for her 
master’s thesis. Miss Adamberg came to 
this country last fall after having practically 
completed the requirements for the degree of 
doctor of medicine. 

E. Neige Todhunter of Dunedin, New 
Zealand, entered the foods and nutrition 
department in January for advanced study 
in chemistry and nutrition. Miss Tod- 
hunter holds the degree of master of home 
science from the University of Otago, her 
work having been done under Dr. Lillian B. 
Storms. 

“Some of the Factors Determining the 
Type of Design Appropriate to Various 
Mediums,” is the subject of a master’s 
thesis in applied art presented in December 
by Dorothy Thompson. The experimental 
work included the working out of some 
exceptionally beautiful designs in stitchery, 
needlepoint, block print, batik stencil, and 
hooked rug, leather and metal work. 

A new health course is being organized 
jointly by the department of hygiene and 
the division of home economics, the latter 
represented by the departments of foods and 
nutrition and physical education for women. 
The course, a two-hour lecture and labora- 
tory one, will be required for all freshmen. 
The laboratory work will consist of a study 
of apparatus for taking temperature and 
pulse, basal metabolism, X-ray work, 
examination of correct shoes, and the like. 

A fourth home management house will be 
opened on the campus next spring and all 
four houses will be in operation throughout 
the summer session. 

Farm and Home Week in February 
brought several speakers of note to assist the 
regular staff in conducting meetings and 
conferences. A feature this year was Iowa 
Day, when Iowa homemakers learned what 
their own state offers in the way of education, 
health promotion, property rights for 
women, library facilities for rural communi- 
ties, and other advantages. 

In connection with the regular program, 
the staff in child care and training sponsored 
a two-day parent conference. Flora Thurs- 
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ton, secretary of the National Council of 
Parent Education, assisted. 

University of Iowa. After months of 
planning and anticipation, the department of 
home economics is enjoying its new home. 
The three floors of the south wing of the 
National Science Building beside Old 
Capitol have been entirely remodelled and 
adequately equipped. The unit plan has 
been carried out for the different departments 
—foods, clothing, design, and nutrition—in 
that each has its own space and equipment 
for lecture, demonstration, and class work. 
On the third floor are the rooms used for 
foods and dietetics, including the standard 
foods laboratory, the unit kitchens, the 
experimental laboratory, and two attractive 
dining rooms. The second floor is occupied 
by the departments of clothing, textiles, 
and design and the main offices, while the 
nutrition department and the rat room are on 
the first floor. 

The new members of the staff this year 
include Lulu E. Smith in the clothing and 
design department; Mary B. Swope, foods; 
Mary Goodykoontz, in charge of home 
economics at the University High School; 
and Mate L. Giddings, nutrition and foods. 

Vocational Homemaking Schools. Con- 
ferences of vocational homemaking teachers 
were held in five districts of the state during 
the fall months. One member of the Iowa 
State College home economics education 
faculty had charge of the methods work at 
each conference. Returned questionnaires 
from all homemaking teachers in the state 
requested that the program be built around 
improving their methods in (1) home project 
work, (2) related art, (3) related science, 
(4) child care and training, and (5) family 
and social relationships. 

Homemakers in at least three rural Iowa 
communities are to go to school during the 
winter months. Three towns have organ- 
ized evening classes, meeting once each 
week. Among the lesson topics reported are 
“Are you Missing Life’s Fun because of 
Your Food?”, “Has Your Child Had Rickets? 
Ninety Per Cent of All People Have,” “‘An 
Orange a Day Keeps the Doctor Away,’ or 
Maybe a Tomato.” 
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The home economics club at Harlan, in 
cooperation with the manual training 
department, sponsored a Christmas proj- 
ect of collecting and repairing old toys, 
broken dolls, and dolls in need of clothing. 
The “rehabilitated” toys were turned over 
to the overseer of the poor for children who 
would otherwise not receive any. 

Rippey. Forty dollars and one gross of 
fruit jars came as a Christmas surprise to 
the homemaking department whose exhibit 
of forty-eight jars containing twelve or more 
varieties of canned goods won fourth place 
in the canning contest sponsored by the 
Hazel-Atlas Glass Company. 


KANSAS 


Kansas State Agricultural College. The 
following members of the home economics 
staff appeared on the programs at the 
meetings of the State Teachers Association: 
Dean Margaret Justin spoke on “Current 
Trends in Home Economics” at Hays; 
Araminta Holman of the applied arts 
department talked on “Art in Business” at 
Fort Scott; at Hutchinson, Ina F. Cowles of 
the clothing and textile department gave 
“The Place of the Clothing Budget in 
Home Economics”; and Mrs. Lucile Rust 
and Mrs. Laura Baxter of the Department 
of education spoke at Topeka, Mrs. Rust’s 
subject being “Construction of Objective 
Tests for Home Economics,” and Mrs. 
Baxter’s, the “New Kansas Course of Study 
for Home Economics.” Dr. Margaret 
Chaney of the department of foods and 
nutrition gave a report of the American 
Home Economics Association meeting at 
the home economics round table at the fall 
meeting at Topeka. 

Alpha Latzke is now working in the exten- 
sion division of the college as home manage- 
ment specialist and is in charge of home 
accounting. Account books prepared by the 
extension division are issued through home 
demonstration and county agents to anyone 
desiring them. If sent in at the end of the 
year, their entries will be analyzed and 
suggestions will be made to help the users in 
later budgeting. 

The clothing and textiles department has 
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on display a Godey’s Lady’s Book of 1864 
and other books and pamphlets showing 
old fashions and discussions of clothing. 
Among them is the note book on “Old 
Textiles,” which received such interested 
comments at the Des Moines meeting. 

That the merchants of the town are 
cooperating with the department is evident 
from the fact that a lecture on shoes was 
given to the sophomore girls by one of the 
leading shoe merchants. 

The divisional publication, The Home 
Economics News, is published four times a 
year, sponsored by each of the departments 
inturn. Articles of interest as to work being 
carried on, student contributions, and items 
of news in regard to graduates are published; 
pictures and tables are used as illustrations. 

The Home Economics Club at the College 
is showing new vigor this year. Early in the 
fall a picnic was held for home economics 
freshmen in order to acquaint them with the 
organization and its purpose. Between two 
and three hundred girls attended. This 
resulted in an intelligent interest among the 
freshmen, displayed by participation in the 
first regular meeting. Carrie Paulsen and 
Thelma Mall, who were sent as delegates 
from the club to the national meeting at 
Des Moines, gave their report at the Novem- 
ber meeting. Talks on “Reasons for Joining 
the Association” and on “The Development 
of Home Economics” were also given. 
The membership and program committees 
are at work, and plans are being made to 
send delegates to the next national meeting. 

One of the modern maps that are not just 
informational charts but make joyous wall 
decorations is the fine map of the campus 
recently issued by the local chapter of 
Omicron Nu. The artist, Vida A. Harris, is 
a member of the art department. Much of 
the charm of the map lies in its whimsical 
humor, as shown in the contortionistic 
yell-leader, the pathetic sick horse at the 
veterinary hospital, the swimmers in the 
city pool, the amorous couple on the park 
bench. The map went on sale at Christmas 
and was enthusiastically received by students 
and friends of the college. 

Kansas State Teachers College. The 
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Montgomery Ward Fellowship in home 
economics, which carries $900, is now held 
by Beulah Shockey. Montgomery Ward and 
Company have also provided for her to 
spend three weeks at the Bureau of Costume 
Art, which is closely affiliated with the Na- 
tional Retail Dry Goods Association in New 
York City. 


LOUISIANA 


Louisiana State University. Iris Daven- 
port, clothing specialist of the extension 
division of Louisiana State University, is 
sponsoring a state house-dress contest which 
began January 1 and will end at the Adult 
Short Course that will be held at the Univer- 
sity in July. The aim is to stimulate the 
interest of the women in good taste in dress 
and in the problems and processes involved 
in the selecting and making of appropriate 
house dresses. It will be carried on in the 
parishes by the home demonstration agents. 
Winners in council contests will compete in a 
parish contest, and the winners of these will 
compete for state championship. 

Rebecca Whitaker, home demonstration 
agent in Madison Parish, Mabel Mallory, 
of Franklin Parish, Mrs. Eleanor Young of 
Allen and Olive Davidson of Iberia Parish, 
have resigned; and the respective vacancies 
have been filled by Bertha Keller, Bertha 
Pippin, Pearl Treen, and Gussie Mouisset. 

State Department of Education. Extend- 
ing the uses of cotton materials in clothing 
and household furnishings has been selected 
as one of the major objectives of the home 
economics program for 1928-29, because 
cotton is one of the money crops in Louisiana 
and, therefore, a factor in the economic life of 
the people. Effort is being made to have all 
school dresses, as well as commencement 
dresses, made from cotton fabrics. Clothing 
contests, featuring only cotton fabrics, are to 
be conducted in the schools and at the State 
Rally and will also be featured in local and 
district rallies. 

Louisiana State Fair. The home econom- 
ics exhibit at the Louisiana State Fair 
claimed unusual attention from thousands of 
visitors who were impressed by the remark- 
able achievements of high school girls taking 
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vocational home economics. In the general 
display, the child care work and renovated 
clothing claimed first attention. 

Bess Heflin, professor of home economics, 
University of Texas, and Helen Carter, 
associate professor of home economics, 
Louisiana State University, spent two days 
in judging exhibits and making awards. An 
outstanding feature of their work was a list 
of constructive criticisms prepared for the 
many teachers responsible for the exhibits. 

Contests in clothing, meals for the family, 
house plans, and kitchens aroused much 
interest among the high school pupils as well 
as among general visitors. Problems in 
meals for the family and house planning were 
based on the average family of five, with an 
income ranging from $1,500 to $3,000. The 
clothing contests included making cotton 
dresses for every day and for graduation and 
making and renovating woolen dresses. 

District home agents who were in charge of 
the home demonstration exhibit in the 
agricultural building at the Fair featured an 
exhibit of well-chosen pantry stores as a 
help in wise food selection for the family. 
The home demonstration agents had gone 
from community to community giving 
instructions on balanced foods, with the 
result that women from nine parishes 
exhibited what they considered a good collec- 
tion of food materials to meet the needs of 
the family. Each exhibit consisted of canned 
foods for a week together, with the year- 
round garden contest card that shows what 
fresh vegetables are available throughout 
the year, charts with menus for a week, and 
a note as to the number of persons in the 
family. 

MARYLAND 


Baltimore. In connection with the two- 
year course in retail selling which is being 
offered to the third and fourth year girls of 
the Eastern and Western High Schools of 
Baltimore, seven of the principal department 
stores of the city are cooperating by per- 
mitting the girls to gain “laboratory” 
experience in their stores as regularly 
employed workers. The girls spend one 
afternoon each week, every Saturday, and 
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the entire week preceeding Christmas in the 
stores to which they are assigned, the stores 
assuming to some extent responsibility for 
their instruction, either through the training 
departments or “on the job” behind the 
counter. Oral or written reports following 
each period of work bring about class discus- 
sion and form the basis for instruction in the 
technique of salesmanship. The work not 
only provides excellent experience for the 
students, but it often produces desirable 
changes in their appearance and conduct. 
In some cases, the money earned in this 
cooperative course enables the girls to remain 
in school until graduation. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Massachusetts Home Economics Associa- 
tion. The Association is making extensive 
plans for the annual meeting in the spring, 
which will be held at Worcester on April 13. 
The program will be planned around the 
courses of study just completed by numerous 
committees for the revision of the home 
economics curriculum in junior and senior 
high schools. Reports will be made by 
members of the committees, and exhibits of 
illustrative material and books will add to 
the interest of the meeting. 

The Association has given a helping hand 
to the homemakers’ section of the Union 
Agriculture Association of Worcester County 
as it does every year. Heretofore, Mildred 
Thomas of the Worcester County Extension 
Service has always presided and arranged for 
the meeting, but this year the state president, 
Agnes H, Craig, was asked to preside. 

Connecticut Valley Association. At the 
helpful meetingin February, Cora Winchell 
of Teachers College, Columbia University, 
led a discussion of topics selected by means of 
questionnaire sent to members. 

Worcester County Association. At an 
interesting meeting on December 6, Flora 
Thurston, executive secretary of the National 
Council of Parent Education spoke on “What 
Home Economics Has to Do with Parent 
Education.” The group is looking forward 
to the next meeting when Mae Foley of the 
Extension Service will speak on “Nutrition.” 
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MAINE 


Farmington State Normal School. Last 
June, B.S. degrees were conferred upon the 
first class to be graduated from the four-year 
course in home economics, The enrollment 
of 62 students in the department this year 
makes the need for additional building ac- 
commodations keenly felt. 

Mabel Moss has returned as ,instructor in 
clothing. 

Lillian H. Gates, instructor of child care, 
gave a course in methods of teaching child 
care and one on a study of the pre-school 
child at the University of Maine summer 
school. 

Miss I. C. Johansen, formerly a public 
health nurse, has come to Farmington as 
school nurse. She is giving hygiene, home 
nursing, and home and community hygiene 
for home economics students. 

A most attractive flower garden has been 
developed in what was formerly an unattrac- 
tive back yard through the cooperative 
efforts of one of the household administration 
classes and the Home Economics Club. In 
addition to providing a delightful place for 
out-of-door social functions and for the 
play-school children, it has stimulated 
interest in home improvement. 

Home Economics Club. The first fourth 
year class to join the ranks of the club 
brought not only increased membership but 
increased activities as well. The club has 
endeavored to provide combined educational 
and social programs during the year. 
Among the subjects to be discussed are: 
“Politics and the Young Voter” by W. G. 
Mallett; “England Ten Years after the 
War” by Rev. Charles Parkin; “Social 
Problems of the Young Woman” by Rev. 
Hilda Ives; and “‘A Message to the Student 
of Home Economics” by Florence Jenkins. 

An international meeting at which letters 
describing home economics in other countries 
will be read, an evening of readings by Louise 
Hill, a play to be given by the Club, and 
the annual picnic are other features of the 


program, 
Other activities for the year include 
sending out the annual Thanksgiving boxes, 
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the Christmas party for needy children, some 
contribution to work on the foreign field, 
the addition of more books to our library of 
good fiction, travel, and poetry, the addition 
of new furniture to the living room of the 
practice house, and additions to the flower 
garden, 

The Club’s schemes for earning money 
include the annual benefit movie, the sale of 
Christmas cards, the bi-monthly home- 
made fudge sales, and the competitive, 
individual earning plan. This last scheme 
was tried with great success last year when 
the practice home baby made a silent but 
stirring appeal forhelp. Each member of 
the Club agreed to earn at least 50 cents, 
The “experience meeting” which concluded 
the fun and at which prizes were awarded. to 
those who had earned the largest amount of 
money and had done it in the most unusual 
way, was one of the most spicy events of the 
year and increased the funds in the treasury 
by $45. 

MICHIGAN 


Michigan State College. Irma Gross is 
studying this year at the University of 
Chicago. During the coming summer, Miss 
Gross will again take charge of the travel 
course on European family life offered by the 
home economics division of the College. The 
course is a survey of historical and present- 
day family life in certain western European 
countries and combines readings on the 
history of family with trips to historical 
houses, palaces, museums, and art galleries, 
visits to modern homes, and talks on home 
management and family life by local women 
in several of the countries visited. 

Osee Hughes has been granted leave of 
absence for the spring term to study at the 
University of Chicago. 

Lita Bane, Aubyn Chinn, and Eloise 
Davison were guest speakers at the home- 
makers section during Farmer’s week from 
February 5 to 8, 

Michigan State Normal College. The 
college held its eleventh annual mid-year 
conference on January 18 and 19. This is 
one of the outstanding events of the college 
year, when many alumni and friends from 








Professional Appearance 
and 


Unmistakable Homemade Taste 





HESE two points in cake making are 
stressed by teachers in practice tea 
rooms and catering classes. 

Spanish Cake is a slight variation of the 
Master Butter Cake Recipe. It makes a 
perfect “tea room” cake with its heaped up 
frosting. 





Baked in a tube loaf pan, cooled; split in 
three layers and put together with Sea 
Foam Frosting, it is a most delicious dinner 
dessert. 

Or it can be baked in individual paper 
cases in muffin tins. Then covered with 
frosting or jelly meringue. Such little 
cakes are always popular—for the table, 
community suppers, bazaars, or for picnics. 

In cake making especially it pays to use 
only the very best baking powder. Royal, 
the Cream of Tartar Baking Powder, is the 
Senth ie Quan of standard of food experts 


Tartar Baking Pow- everywhere because they SpaNisH Cake 
der. Absolutely pure. - 





know they can de pend 15 cup shortening 3 teaspoons Royal Bakin 
on it always to leaven 1 cup sugar Peter 
perfectly. 2 eggs 1 teaspoon cinnamon 

134 cups flour 1s cup milk 


FR EE: for class room dis- 


Cream shortening; add sugar and yolks of eggs; beat 
tribution—Reprint No. 3 from 


well; sift together flour, baking powder and cinnamon | 


the new Royal cook book and add alternately with milk; fold in stiffly beater 
Any one can Bake. It fives = whites of eggs. Bake in greased tube pan in moderat: 
recipes for eight delicious oven at 350° F.35 to 40 minutes. Cover top and sides 


cakes. Also, the ‘‘Creaming = with the following: 

Method”’ carefully analyzed 

and illustrated with motion 

picture photographs. SEA Foam FRostTING 











q The Royal Baking Powder Co., Dept. C 2 cup light brown sugar 2 tablespoons strong coft I 
100 East 42nd Street, New York City 1 cup granulated sugar 14 teaspoon cream of tart 
») > sen 1e _ S -print ‘ ? 
Sag pon = ee _, COpie of Repri 1; cup water Whites of 2 eggs j 
om “Any one can Bake 


14 teaspoon salt 


Boil sugar, water, coffee and cream of tartar without 
stirring to 248° F. or until syrup spins a long thread 
Address....... wer cascestnecn Pour hot syrup very slowly over stiffly beaten whit 

of eggs, beating continually. Add salt; whip again an 
spread very thickly on cake. 
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other colleges return to meet their faculty 
friends and their former classmates and to 
participate in the general and sectional 
programs prepared for the two days. Two 
outstanding speakers at the general meetings 
this year were Alexander Meikeljohn of the 
University of Wisconsin, who spoke on the 
topic “Experimenting in College Education,” 
and Lorado Taft of the Chicago Art Institute 
whose subject was “Beauty in American 
Life.” Appearing on the program for the 
home economics section were Ruth Freegard, 
state supervisor of home economics, who 
discussed “Objectives in Home Economics” 
and Henry Harap of the Western Reserve 
University, Cleveland, who chose “Curricu- 
lum Making for Home Economics” as the 
subject of his address. 

City Supervisors’ Conference. At the 
call of the chairman, Clara Youngs, and on 
the invitation of Grace McAdam and Julia 
Grout, the city supervisors of Michigan held 
their meeting in Detroit, January 11 to 12. 
Friday was spent in visiting the schools. 
At the Saturday morning meeting, Mr. 
Dondono of the Detroit schools gave a 
short discussion of Detroit’s supervisory 
system, and Mr. Trybaum followed with a 
discussion of ways and means of popularizing 
foods work in the senior high schools. Miss 
Woodin of Pontiac gave an interesting 
account of her two weeks trip through the 
East visiting trade and continuation schools. 
Reports were given by members of the group 
of the interesting work seen on Friday. 
Considerable time was spent in discussion of 
the nursery school at the Garfield Elemen- 
tary School, where eighth-grade home econom- 
ics girls have the benefit of the child care 
in the nursery. Hazel Roach of Grand 
Rapids was elected chairman and Faye 
Mack of Muskegon, corresponding secretary 
for the coming year. 

Part-time Teachers Conference. A Con- 
ference for teachers of home economics in 
part-time schools was held in Detroit on 
January 25 and 26, at the same time as one 
for teachers of general continuation or 
academic subjects in part-time schools 
called by the University of Michigan and 
the state supervisor of trade and industrial 


education; its purpose was to collect practical 
material for a “Handbook for Home Eco- 
nomics in Part-time Schools in Michigan.” 

Kalamazoo. Home economics teachers in 
Kalamazoo are engaged in curriculum study 
preparatory to curriculum revision. The 
Home Economics Club, an organization 
made up of all of the teachers of home 
economics, voted to invite Cora Winchell of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
to come to Kalamazoo late in October for a 
conference relating to curriculum work. 
Miss Winchell first met all committee 
chairmen, and this conference was followed 
by a discussion before all of the teachers of 
the department. There was also a dinner 
meeting attended by the teachers of home 
economics at Western State Teachers College 
at which Miss Winchell was the speaker. 
Money to finance the conference was earned 
by a rummage sale. 

One very popular evening school class is 
the Supper Class taught by Vera S. Smith, 
instructor in foods. It is composed largely 
of business girls and teachers and meets at 
six. Each evening during the first term, 
they prepared and served a supper, attention 
being given to such topics as good food 
combinations, selection of foods, budgeting 
time, table service, and table etiquette. 
Enrollment was limited to sixteen and two 
tables with covers laid for eight were used. 
The members were so enthusiastic about the 
work that they requested a series of ten 
lessons on dinners for the second term. 

Class Technical High School. The Ellen 
H. Richards Club celebrated Home Eco- 
nomics Day on December 3. In order that 
all girls might attend without loss of time, 
several meetings were scheduled during the 
day at which prominent girls presided. At 
each meeting, a short resumé of Mrs. 
Richards life and work was given; a movie 
showing girls and women of today at work 
and music were also enjoyed, 

Louise B. Wilson, who has been an instruc- 
tor here for several years, left this year to 
take a position as assistant professor in the 
child welfare institute of the University of 
Minnesota. 

Helen Livingstone, who established ‘and 
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has directed vocational courses for girls in 
this school for the past eight years, left at 
the end of the first semester to become the 
principal of the Hebrew Technical School for 
Girls in New York City. 
Union High School. 
Economics Club of Grand Rapids chose for 
its project the establishing of a junior college 
scholarship open to graduates of a local 
public school whose average grade has been 
90 per cent or over, who have had at least 
two years of home economics, and who 
declare their intention of continuing home 
economics through the junior college to 
graduation from some college or university. 
Health, personality, leadership, and charac- 
ter are other qualifications, The scholarship 
will be awarded by a committee made up of 
one teacher from each school and selected 
by the Home Economics Club. It is hoped 
that the interest of the fund will cover tui- 
tion, books, and fees. 


Last year the Home 


MISSISSIPPI 


Vocational Home Economics. In order to 
improve pre-employment training, strengthen 
the program for training teachers on 
the job, and establish closer contacts between 
teacher-training institutions and the state 
department, Mississippi has four field 
workers besides the supervisor, They are 
Mary Wilson, itinerant teacher-trainer at 
Mississippi State College for Women; 
Frances Henley, the practice teaching super- 
visor from Mississippi State College for 
Women; Loyette Webb, head of the depart- 
ment at State Teachers College and itinerant 
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teacher-trainer; and Eunice Powell of Alcorn 
College who is in charge of vocational and 
itinerant teacher-training for negroes. 

As a means of training teachers on the job, 
four district and six group conferences of 
vocational home economics teachers were 
held before the Christmas holidays, the 
state supervisor conducting that at the 
Mississippi State College for Women on 
November 2 and 3 and the one at Jackson 
on December 7 and 8, Loyette Webb that at 
State Teachers College on November 5, and 
Mary Wilson that at Tupelo on November 
23 and 24 

Anna E, Richardson of the American 
Home Economics Association, who spoke at 
the district conferences of teachers of home 
economics held at the Mississippi State 
College for Women and the State Teachers 
College in November, gave valuable assist- 
ance in determining how the program of 
child development and parental education 
might be stressed in Mississippi’s scheme for 
vocational homemaking education. Miss 
Richardson met the home economics club 
at State Teachers College while in Hatties- 
burg. 

“The Home Economics Teacher and the 
Community Program,” “Family and Home 
Surveys,” and “Home Projects” were other 
topics receiving consideration at the district 
conferences. The question of fair exhibits 
was the only topic of discussion at the 
Laurel group conference, while “Ways of 
Using data from Activity Analyses and 
Family Surveys’’ consumed the time at the 
Meridan group conference. 








Lost and Found Column 


New ideas not located in the text will 
be found in the advertising pages. 
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